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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Inaugural Address of President Kennedy’ 


Vice Presipent JoHNSON, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
CHIEF JUSTICE, PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, VICE 
Prestpent Nixon, Prestipent TRUMAN, REVEREND 
CierGy, Fevtow CirizEns: 

We observe today not a victory of party but 
a celebration of freedom—symbolizing an end as 
well as a beginning—signifying renewal as well as 
change. For I have sworn before you and Al- 
mighty God the same solemn oath our forebears 
prescribed nearly a century and three quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish all 
forms of human poverty and all forms of human 
life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for 
which our forebears fought are still at issue around 
the globe—the belief that the rights of man come 
not from the generosity of the state but from the 
hand of God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the heirs 
of that first revolution. Let the word go forth 
from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new generation 
of Americans—born in this century, tempered by 
war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud 
of our ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human rights 
to which this Nation has always been committed, 
and to which we are committed today at home and 
around the world. 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us 
well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, 
oppose any foe to assure the survival and the suc- 
cess of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 


1 Delivered on Jan. 20 (White House press release; as- 
delivered text). 
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To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual 
origins we share, we pledge the loyalty of faithful 
friends. United, there is little we cannot do in a 
host of cooperative ventures. Divided, there is 
little we can do—for we dare not meet a powerful 
challenge at odds and split asunder. 

To those new states whom we welcome to the 
ranks of the free, we pledge our word that one form 
of colonial contro] shall not have passed away 
merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. 
We shall not always expect to find them support- 
ing our view. But we shall always hope to find 
them strongly supporting their own freedom— 
and to remember that, in the past, those who 
foolishly sought power by riding the back of the 
tiger ended up inside. 

To those people in the huts and villages of half 
the globe struggling to break the bonds of mass 
misery, we pledge our best efforts to help them 
help themselves, for whatever period is required— 
not because the Communists may be doing it, not 
because we seek their votes, but because it is right. 
If a free society cannot help the many who are 
poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we 
offer a special pledge—to convert our good words 
into good deeds—in a new alliance for progress— 
to assist free men and free governments in casting 
off the chains of poverty. But this peaceful rev- 
olution of hope cannot become the prey of hostile 
powers. Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or subversion 
anywhere in the Americas. And let every other 
power know that this hemisphere intends to re- 
main the master of its own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the 
United Nations, our last best hope in an age where 
the instruments of war have far outpaced the in- 
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struments of peace, we renew our pledge of sup- 
port—to prevent it from becoming merely a forum 
for invective—to strengthen its shield of the new 
and the weak—and to enlarge the area in which its 
writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make them- 
selves our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a 
request : that both sides begin anew the quest for 
peace, before the dark powers of destruction un- 
leashed by science engulf all humanity in planned 
or accidental self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness, For 
only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can 
we be certain beyond doubt that they will never 
be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups 
of nations take comfort from our present course— 
both sides overburdened by the cost of modern 
weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady 
spread of the deadly atom, yet both racing to alter 
that uncertain balance of terror that stays the hand 
of mankind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both 
sides that civility is not a sign of weakness, and 
sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to 
negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite us 
instead of belaboring those problems which 
divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate 
serious and precise proposals for the inspection 
and control of arms—and bring the absolute power 
to destroy other nations under the absolute control 
. of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of sci- 
ence instead of its terrors. Together let us explore 
the stars, conquer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap 
the ocean depths, and encourage the arts and 
commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the 
earth the command of Isaiah—to “undo the heavy 
burdens . . . [and] let the oppressed go free.” 

And if a beachhead of cooperation may push 
back the jungle of suspicion, let both sides join 
in creating a new endeavor, not a new balance of 
power, but a new world of law, where the strong 
are just and the weak secure and the peace 
preserved. 


All this will not be finished in the first one 
hundred days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
one thousand days, nor in the life of this adminis- 
tration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this 
planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than 
mine, will rest the final success or failure of our 
course. Since this country was founded, each 
generation of Americans has been summoned to 
give testimony to its national loyalty. The 
graves of young Americans who answered the call 
to service surround the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a 
call to bear arms, though arms we need—not as 
a call to battle, though embattled we are—but a 
call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, 
year in and year out, “rejoicing in hope, patient 
in tribulation”—a struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and 
war itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand and 
global alliance, North and South, East and West, 
that can assure a more fruitful life for all man- 
kind? Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few 
generations have been granted the role of defend- 
ing freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I 
do not shrink from this responsibility—I welcome 
it. Ido not believe that any of us would exchange 
places with any other people or any other genera- 
tion. The energy, the faith, the devotion which 
we bring to this endeavor will light our country 
and all who serve it—and the glow from that fire 
can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you can 
do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: ask not what 
America will do for you, but what together we 
can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or 
citizens of the world, ask of us here the same high 
standards of strength and sacrifice which we ask 
of you. With a good conscience our only sure 
reward, with history the final judge of our deeds, 
let us go forth to lead the land we love, asking 
His blessing and His help, but knowing that here 
on earth God’s work must truly be our own. 
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President and President-Elect Discuss 
Current World Situation 


Following is a statement released at the White 
House on January 19 by James C. Hagerty, Press 
Secretary to President Eisenhower, and Pierre 
Salinger, Press Secretary to President-elect John 
F. Kennedy. 


White House press release dated January 19 

The President and the President-elect met today 
for the second time since the election for a full 
discussion of the current world situation.t Dur- 
ing these discussions the President-elect and the 
incoming Cabinet members who attended these 
meetings were brought up to date on a number of 
matters affecting the security of the United States. 

World areas under discussion included the Far 
East, Africa, Western Europe and the Caribbean. 

_The President and the President-elect met alone 
in the President’s office and then met in the Cabi- 
net Room with the current and incoming Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury and Defense for a 
continuation of the discussions. 


Letters of Credence 


Cameroun 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Repub- 
lic of Cameroun, Aimé-Raymond N’Thepe, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower 
on January 16. For texts of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 22 dated January 16. 


Ivory Coast 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Repub- 
lic of the Ivory Coast, Konan Bédié, presented 
his credentials to President Eisenhower on Jan- 
uary 17. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 25 dated January 17. 


Venezuela 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Venezuela, 


1For a statement concerning the first meeting, see 
BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1960, p. 968. 
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José Antonio Mayobre Cova, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Eisenhower on January 16. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 21 dated January 16. 


U.S. Rejects Soviet Allegations 
on “‘Sverdiovsk’”’ Incident 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the Soviet Union concerning a 
Soviet allegation that the Sverdlovsk, a Soviet 
merchant ship, had been stopped by U.S. naval 
vessels in the Caribbean Sea on January 13. 


UNITED STATES NOTE! 


Press release 31 dated January 19 


The Department of State refers the Embassy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the Note 
No. 10/OSA dated January 14, 1961 from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the Embassy of the United 
States of America in Moscow which alleges that 
an American “patrol craft” and two other United 
States “military vessels” attempted to halt the 
Soviet ship Sverdlovsk while the Soviet ship was 
sailing in the Caribbean Sea. 

An investigation of the allegations contained in 
the Ministry’s note has established that the Soviet 
ship Sverdlovsk was not stopped in the Caribbean 
Sea by American ships. The American ships 
which encountered the Sverdlovsk in the Carib- 
bean Sea on the night of January 13 exchanged 
routine identification signals in accordance with 
normal maritime practice. No signals of any 
other kind were given. Moreover, at no time did 
the American ships come nearer to the Sverdlovsk 
than 3.5 miles. 

In view of these facts, the United States Gov- 
ernment sees no basis for protest on the part of 
the Soviet Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 19, 1961. 
*Delivered to the Soviet Embassy at Washington on 


Jan. 19. 
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SOVIET NOTE? 


Unofficial translation 
No. 10/0S8A 


The Foreign Ministry of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics deems it necessary to state the following on 
behalf of the Soviet Government: 

According to a report just received from the captain 
of the Soviet tanker Sverdlovsk, now in neutral waters of 
the Caribbean Sea, the tanker was met by an American 
patrol craft which, without any basis, ordered it to come 
to an immediate halt. Two more U.S.A. military vessels 
quickly approached the tanker, also ordering the captain 
of the Sverdlovsk to stop. 

The activities of the American naval vessels with 
respect to the Soviet tanker Sverdlovsk cannot be ap- 
praised other than as a crude violation of the principles 
of freedom of navigation on the open seas and tramping 
underfoot the norms of international law. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. protests to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. in connection with the provocative acts 
of the American naval vessels, demands their immediate 
cessation and punishment of the guilty persons. 


Department Limits Travel 
to Cuba by Americans 


Press release 24 dated January 16 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 16 that in view of the U.S. Government’s in- 
ability, following the break in diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Cuba,? to extend 
normal protective services to Americans visiting 
Cuba, U.S. citizens desiring to go to Cuba must 
until further notice obtain passports specifically 
endorsed by the Department of State for such 
travel. All outstanding passports, except those 
of U.S. citizens remaining in Cuba, are being de- 
clared invalid for travel to Cuba unless specifi- 
cally endorsed for such travel. 

The Department contemplates that exceptions 
to these regulations will be granted to persons 
whose travel may be regarded as being in the best 
interests of the United States, such as newsmen or 
businessmen with previously established business 
interests. 

Permanent resident aliens cannot travel to Cuba 
unless special’ permission is obtained for this pur- 
pose through the U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. 


2 Handed to American Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son at Moscow on Jan. 14 by Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vasiliy V. Kuznetsov. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 23, 1961, p. 103. 
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Federal regulations are being amended to put 
these requirements into effect.’ 

These actions have been taken in conformity 
with the Department’s normal practice of limit- 
ing travel to those countries with which the United 
States does not maintain diplomatic relations. 


U.S.-Honduran Trade Agreement 
Terminated in Part 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 29 dated January 19 


The Governments of the United States and 
Honduras have mutually agreed to terminate 
parts of the United States-Honduran Trade 
Agreement of 1935. 

The parts of the trade agreement which are 
to be terminated are the schedules of tariff con- 
cessions and the provisions directly related to 
these schedules. The general provisions of the 
agreement are to remain in effect. This ar- 
rangement maintains certain mutually beneficial 
trade advantages, such as most-favored-nation 
treatment and assurances that both countries will 
administer their import policies on an equitable 
basis. 

The request for this termination was made by 
the Government of Honduras. The Government 
of Honduras has stated that termination will 
facilitate measures designed to develop and sta- 
bilize the Honduran economy, as well as aid in 
the creation of a Central American customs 
union. 

The exchange of notes* terminating parts of 
the United States-Honduran Trade Agreement of 
December 18, 1935, took place on January 18, 
1961, at Tegucigalpa, and the partial termination 
will become effective February 28, 1961. 


PROCLAMATION 3390 ‘ 


TERMINATING THE HONDURAN TRADE AGREEMENT IN PART 


WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by section 
350(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, amended by the act of 
June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act To Amend the Tariff Act 


?¥For text of Public Notice 179 of Jan. 16, see 26 Fed. 
Reg. 492. 

* Not printed. 

*26 Fed. Reg. 507. 
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of 1930”, 48 Stat. 943, the President entered into a trade 
agreement with the President of the Republic of Honduras 
on December 18, 1935, 49 Stat. 3851, and proclaimed such 
trade agreement by proclamation dated February 1, 1936, 
49 Stat. 3851; and 

WHEREAS the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic of Hon- 
duras have agreed to terminate the schedules of con- 
cessions of such trade agreement and the provisions re- 
lated thereto as of the beginning of February 28, 1961; and 

WHEREAS paragraph (6) of section 350(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, authorizes the President to 
terminate, in whole or in part, any proclamation carry- 
ing out a trade agreement entered into under such 
section : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including section 350(a) (6) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, do hereby proclaim that the 


aforesaid proclamation dated February 1, 1936 shall 
terminate insofar as it relates to the schedules of con- 
cessions in the trade agreement and the provisions re- 
lated thereto, as of the beginning of February 28, 1961. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this 18th day of 
January in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[seAL] dred and sixty-one, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and eighty-fifth. 


D ean Msn hor 


By the President : 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


President Eisenhower’s Farewell to the Nation 


Address by President Eisenhower? 


My fellow Americans: Three days from now, 
after half a century in the service of our country, 
I shall lay down the responsibilities of office as, 
in traditional and solemn ceremony, the authority 
of the Presidency is vested in my successor. 

This evening I come to you with a message of 
leavetaking and farewell and to share a few final 
thoughts with you, my countrymen. 

Like every other citizen, I wish the new Presi- 
dent and all who will labor with him Godspeed. 
I pray that the coming years will be blessed with 
peace and prosperity for all. 


Our people expect their President and the Con- 
gress to find essential agreement on issues of great 
moment, the wise resolution of which will better 
shape the future of the Nation. 

My own relations with the Congress, which 
began on a remote and tenuous basis, when long 


1 Delivered to the Nation by television and radio on 
Jan. 17 (White House press release). 
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ago a member of the Senate appointed me to West 
Point, have since ranged to the intimate during 
the war and immediate postwar period and, fi- 
nally, to the mutually interdependent during 
these past 8 years. 

In this final relationship the Congress and the 
administration have, on most vital issues, coop- 
erated well to serve the national good rather than 
mere partisanship and so have assured that the 
business of the Nation should go forward. So my 
official relationship with the Congress ends in a 
feeling on my part of gratitude that we have been 
able to do so much together. 


II 


We now stand 10 years past the midpoint of a 
century that has witnessed four major wars 
among great nations. Three of these involved 
our own country. Despite these holocausts, 
America is today the strongest, the most influen- 
tial, and most productive nation in the world. 
Understandably proud of this preeminence, we 
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yet realize that America’s leadership and prestige 
depend not merely upon our unmatched material 
progress, riches, and military strength but on how 
we use our power in the interests of world peace 
and human betterment. 


III 


Throughout America’s adventure in free gov- 
ernment our basic purposes have been to keep the 
peace, to foster progress in human achievement, 
and to enhance liberty, dignity, and integrity 
among people and among nations. To strive for 
less would be unworthy of a free and religious 
people. Any failure traceable to arrogance or 
our lack of comprehension or readiness to sacrifice 
would inflict upon us grievous hurt both at home 
and abroad. 

Progress toward these noble goals is persistently 
threatened by the conflict now engulfing the world. 
It commands our whole attention, absorbs our 
very beings. We face a hostile ideology—global 
in scope, atheistic in character, ruthless in purpose, 
and insidious in method. Unhappily the danger 
it poses promises to be of indefinite duration. To 
meet it successfully there is called for not so much 
the emotional and transitory sacrifices of crisis 
but rather those which enable us to carry for- 
ward steadily, surely, and without complaint the 
burdens of a prolonged and complex struggle— 
with liberty the stake. Only thus shall we re- 
main, despite every provocation, on our charted 
course toward permanent peace and human 
betterment. 

Crises there will continue to be. In meeting 
them, whether foreign or domestic, great or small, 
there is a recurring temptation to feel that some 
spectacular and costly action could become the 
miraculous solution to all current difficulties. A 
huge increase in newer elements of our defense, 
development of unrealistic programs to cure every 
ill in agriculture, a dramatic expansion in basic 
and applied research—these and many other pos- 
sibilities, each possibly promising in itself, may 
be suggested as the only way to the road we wish 
to travel. 

But each proposal must be weighed in the 
light of a broader consideration : the need to main- 
tain balance in and among national programs— 
balance between the private and the public econo- 
my, balance between cost and hoped-for advantage, 
balance between the clearly necessary and the 
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comfortably desirable, balance between our essen- 
tial requirements as a nation and the duties 
imposed by the Nation upon the individual, bal- 
ance between actions of the moment and the na- 
tional welfare of the future. Good judgment 
seeks balance and progress; lack of it eventually 
finds imbalance and frustration. 

The record of many decades stands as proof 
that our people and their Government have, in 
the main, understood these truths and have re- 
sponded to them well in the face of stress and 
threat. But threats, new in kind or degree, con- 


stantly arise. I mention two only. 


IV 


A vital element in keeping the peace is our 
Military Establishment. Our arms must be 
mighty, ready for instant action, so that no poten- 
tial aggressor may be tempted to risk his own 
destruction. 

Our military organization today bears little 
relation to that known by any of my predecessors 
in peacetime, or indeed by the fighting men of 
World War II or Korea. 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the United 
States had no armaments industry. American 
makers of plowshares could, with time and as re- 
quired, make swords as well. But now we can no 
longer risk emergency improvisation of national 
defense; we have been compelled to create a per- 
manent armaments industry of vast proportions. 
Added to this, 314 million men and women are 
directly engaged in the Defense Establishment. 
We annually spend on military security more than 
the net income of all United States corporations. 

This conjunction of an immense Military Estab- 
lishment and a large arms industry is new in the 
American experience. The total influence—eco- 
nomic, political, even spiritual—is felt in every 
city, every statehouse, every office of the Federal 
Government. We recognize the imperative need 
for this development. Yet we must not fail to 
comprehend its grave implications. Our toil, re- 
sources, and livelihood are all involved; so is the 
very structure of our society. 

In the councils of government we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex. The potential for the dis- 
astrous rise of misplaced power exists and will 
persist. 
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We must never let the weight of this combina- 
tion endanger our liberties or democratic processes. 
We should take nothing for granted. Only an 
alert and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the 
proper meshing of the huge industrial and military 
machinery of defense with our peaceful methods 
and goals so that security and liberty may prosper 
‘together. 

Akin to and largely responsible for the sweep- 
ing changes in our industrial-military posture has 
been the technological revolution during recent 
decades. In this revolution research has become 
central; it also becomes more formalized, complex, 
and costly. <A steadily increasing share is con- 
ducted for, by, or at the direction of the Federal 
Government. 

Today the solitary inventor, tinkering in his 
shop, has been overshadowed by task forces of 
scientists in laboratories and testing fields. In the 
same fashion the free university, historically the 
fountainhead of free ideas and scientific discovery, 
has experienced a revolution in the conduct of 
research. Partly because of the huge costs in- 
volved, a Government contract becomes virtually 
a substitute for intellectual curiosity. For every 
old blackboard there are now hundreds of new 
electronic computers. 

The prospect of domination of the Nation’s 
scholars by Federal employment, project alloca- 
tions, and the power of money is ever present and 
is gravely to be regarded. 

Yet, in holding scientific research and discovery 
in respect, as we should, we must also be alert to 
the equal and opposite danger that public policy 
could itself become the captive of a scientific- 
technological elite. 

It is the task of statemanship to mold, to balance, 
and to integrate these and other forces, new and 
old, within the principles of our democratic sys- 
tem—ever aiming toward the supreme goals of 
our free society. 


Vv 


Another factor in maintaining balance involves 
the element of time. As we peer into society’s fu- 
ture, we—you and I, and our Government—must 
avoid the impulse to live only for today, plunder- 
ing for our own ease and convenience the precious 
resources of tomorrow. We cannot mortgage the 
material assets of our grandchildren without risk- 
ing the loss also of their political and spiritual 
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heritage. We want democracy to survive for all 
generations to come, not to become the insolvent 
phantom of tomorrow. 


VI 


Down the long lane of the history yet to be writ- 
ten, America knows that this world of ours, ever 
growing smaller, must avoid becoming a com- 
munity of dreadful fear and hate and be, instead, 
a proud confederation of mutual trust and respect. 

Such a confederation must be one of equals. 
The weakest must come to the conference table 
with the same confidence as do we, protected as 
we are by our moral, economic, and military 
strength. That table, though scarred by many 
past frustrations, cannot be abandoned for the 
certain agony of the battlefield. 

Disarmament, with mutual honor and confi- 
dence, is a continuing imperative. Together we 
must learn how to compose differences, not with 
arms but with intellect and decent purpose. Be- 
cause this need is so sharp and apparent I confess 
that I lay down my official responsibilities in this 
field with a definite sense of disappointment. As 
one who has witnessed the horror and the linger- 
ing sadness of war, as one who knows that another 
war could utterly destroy this civilization which 
has been so slowly and painfully built over thou- 
sands of years, I wish I could say tonight that a 
lasting peace is in sight. 

Happily I can say that war has been avoided. 
Steady progress toward our ultimate goal has been 
made. But so much remains to be done. As a 
private citizen I shall never cease to do what little 
I can to help the world advance along that road. 


Vil 


So, in this my last good night to you as your 
President, I thank you for the many opportunities 
you have given me for public service in war and 
peace. I trust that in that service you find some 
things worthy; as for the rest of it, I know you 
will find ways to improve performance in the 
future. 

You and I, my fellow citizens, need to be strong 
in our faith that all nations, under God, will reach 
the goal of peace with justice. May we be ever un- 
swerving in devotion to principle, confident but 
humble with power, diligent in pursuit of the 
Nation’s great goals. 
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To all the peoples of the world, I once more 
give expression to America’s prayerful and con- 
tinuing aspiration: 

We pray that peoples of all faiths, all races, all 
nations, may have their great human needs satis- 
fied ; that those now denied opportunity shall come 
to enjoy it to the full; that all who yearn for free- 
dom may experience its spiritual blessings; that 


those who have freedom will understand, also, its 
heavy responsibilities ; that all who are insensitive 
to the needs of others will learn charity; that the 
scourges of poverty, disease, and ignorance will 
be made to disappear from the earth; and that, in 
the goodness of time, all peoples will come to live 
together in a peace guaranteed by the binding force 
of mutual respect and love. 


Sprague Committee Reports to President Eisenhower 


on U.S. Information Activities Abroad 


On December 23 Mansfield Sprague, Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Information 
Activities Abroad, submitted to President Fisen- 
hower the Committee’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations.. On January 11 the White House 
released the following exchange of letters between 
the President and Mr, Sprague, with highlights 
of the Committee’s recommendations and extracts 
from the Committee’s report. 


White House press release dated January 11 
EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


President Eisenhower to Mr. Sprague 


January 9, 1961 


Dear Mr. Spracue: I have read with deep in- 
terest the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Committee on Information Activities Abroad 
which were submitted to me with your letter of 
December twenty-third. 

I am impressed by the comprehensive nature of 
the study conducted by your committee and the 
breadth and vision which characterize it. As you 
know, I am asking that study be started on it at 
once by the departments and agencies involved in 
the matters it covers. Also, I am having it placed 
in the permanent records of the Government 
readily available for future use. With much of 
the report, and a great many of its conclusions 


*For announcement of appointment of the Committee, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1960, p. 365. 
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and recommendations, I am in full and instant 
accord. Certain other conclusions and recom- 
mendations will of course require, and receive, 
further consideration. Altogether, I think it is 
a document of exceptional value to an informed 
understanding of this subject, and for this reason 
have determined to put as much of it as possible 
into the public domain. Your committee was not 
asked to make an unclassified report and indeed 
you have dealt with many things which must re- 
main classified in the interest of national security. 
Even with these omitted, however, it deserves— 
and I hope will receive—wide attention. 

There are certain of your conclusions and recom- 
mendations which merit particular notice. The 
first of these has to do with the emphasis on the 
total U.S. information effort, particularly in 
Africa and Latin America. I share the commit- 
tee’s view that there should be continued expansion 
of these activities, carried out in an orderly way 
so as to permit the preparation of sound plans 
and the recruitment and training of qualified 
personnel. 

Also worthy of serious attention is the stress 
laid by the committee upon the training process 
so that those members of the Government who 
engage in operations may fully understand the 
broad policy considerations which underlie our 
programs and be fully equipped to act in the total 
interest of the United States. 

There would be, I hope, general acceptance of 
the view that in the long run the soundest program 
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of all might well be the one to give assistance to 
educational development. Such a program should 
of course be well defined in scope and timing be- 
fore extensive commitments are made. 

We have long recognized the values in the pro- 
grams of exchange of persons, and serious atten- 
tion should be given to your committee’s recom- 
mendation that they be expanded, particularly 
with African countries. Also, I fully agree that 
improvement in planning and making arrange- 
ments for exchange personnel while they are in 
this country is a most desirable goal. 

In our foreign programs, there will be wide 
agreement as to the importance of giving careful 
attention to the impact of program actions on for- 
eign opinion both in the formulation of policy and 
in the execution of programs. It is my hope that 
all agencies and departments will continue to take 
appropriate organizational and training measures 
to this end. As your committee properly points 
out, appropriate emphasis also must be given to 
public opinion in the field which we have tradi- 
tionally looked upon as formal diplomacy. 

There is little question in my mind that the crea- 
tion of the Operations Coordinating Board was a 
major step forward. I think it has well justified 
its existence and I would hope that it will be con- 
tinued as an important element in the national 
policy machinery. In any event, I share the judg- 
ment of your committee that regardless of any 
changes that may be made in this machinery, the 
functions now performed by the Operations Coor- 
dinating Board must continue to be provided for. 

Finally, I express my personal thanks to you, 
and through you to the members of your commit- 
tee and to the committee staff, for the long and 
arduous work devoted to the preparation of this 
study. I know of the tremendous amount of time 
you and your colleagues have devoted to this con- 
structive effort. The country is indeed indebted 
to you all. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


Mr. Sprague to President Eisenhower 
DeceMBER 23, 1960 


Dear Mr. Presipent: I am pleased to submit 
herewith the Conclusions and Recommendations of 
your Committee on Information Activities 
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Abroad. During the past several months, in ac- 
cordance with your letter of December 2, 1959,? 
we have carried out a comprehensive survey of 
what we have called “The United States Informa- 
tion System”. We have also considered the psy- 
chological aspects of United States diplomatic, 
economic, military and scientific programs which 
have impact abroad. Likewise, we have reported 
on several of the activities of pr: ate groups and 
institutions bearing upon foreign attitudes toward 
this country. 

This Committee effort is the second special study 
initiated by you to help shape the evolution of 
policies and programs in a new and increasingly 
important aspect of United States foreign policy. 
Like the President’s Committee on International 
Informational Activities, chaired by Mr. William 
H. Jackson, we have tried to be completely ob- 
jective and non-partisan.? We have approached 
our task not as special pleaders for informational 
and related programs but have attempted to relate 
them to the total responsibilities of government 
in the international field. 

We have consulted numerous persons in govern- 
ment, both within the departments and agencies 
represented on the Committee and elsewhere. We 
have also attempted to give weight to the views 
of knowledgeable persons outside government. 

We have taken the view that an ad hoc effort 
of this kind should avoid intensive investigation 
of particular operating problems, but should con- 
centrate on overall policies and programs. We 
have tried to provide guidance and a coherent 
foundation of criteria and concepts which will 
have continuing value to operating officials in 
dealing with concrete problems. 

The timing of this study is highly appropriate. 
Developments on the international scene in the 
course of our work have continuously re-empha- 
sized, even dramatized, the relevance and signifi- 
cance of the problems you assigned to us for study. 

The Committee has brought a rich background 
of cumulative governmental and private experi- 
ence to its work. Out of such experience, plus 
the deep and occasionally differing personal con- 
victions of its members, a survey has been pro- 
duced which we trust will have validity and 
utility in the trying years ahead, 


? Not printed here. 
*For a summary of the first study, see BULLETIN of 


July 27, 1953, p. 124. 
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As you will see from our recommendations, the 
Committee has formed three general conclusions: 

a. On the whole, the United States informa- 
tional system and efforts to integrate psycholog- 
ical factors into policy have become increasingly 
effective ; 

b. The evolution of world affairs, the effec- 
tiveness of the Communist apparatus, and the 
growing role of public opinion internationally 
confront us with the necessity of continuing im- 
provement in this aspect of government, on an 
orderly but urgent basis. 

ce. This will involve the allocation of substan- 
tially greater resources over the next decade, bet- 
ter training of personnel, further clarification of 
the role of information activities, increasing the 
understanding and competence of government 
officials to deal with informational and psycho- 
logical matters, and improvement in the mecha- 
nisms for coordination. 

While recommending greater efforts and ex- 
penditures, the Committee is mindful of the im- 
portance of balanced budgets. Informational 
programs must be looked upon as part of the 
total National Security effort. If this requires 
greater sacrifices by the American people, we be- 
lieve that they should be enjoined to make them. 

During the course of our deliberations a number 
of salutary actions have been taken within gov- 
ernment in areas under discussion by the Com- 
mittee which otherwise might have resulted in 
specific recommendations. Even with respect to 
some of the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee, we understand that action is already being 
initiated. The Committee has been encouraged in 
its efforts by such concrete examples of initiative 
and forward thinking. 

The Committee has received the full cooperation 
of various government agencies. We have been 
greatly impressed by the contributions of many 
able people in government who on their own time 
and without extra compensation prepared special 
materials for us. 

The Staff of the Committee, whose names are 
later appended, have rendered outstanding service. 
Without their able and conscientious help this 
study would not have been possible. Especially 
we should like to commend Mr. Waldemar A. 
Nielsen, Executive Director, who was loaned to us 
by the Ford Foundation. His assistance was of 
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the very highest order of competence and 
dedication. 

I should like to note that in addition to the 
valuable contributions of the individual members 
of the Committee, the alternates for the repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State and Defense 
and for the Directors of the Central Intelligence 
agency and the United States Information Agency 
have been extremely helpful throughout. They 
are, respectively, Raymond A. Hare, Haydn 
Williams, John A. Bross and Abbott Washburn. 

The Committee will place in the custody of 
your Assistant for National Security Affairs an 
organized collection of staff papers which contain 
information and analyses which should be of ref- 
erence value to the operating officials concerned 
with informational and psychological matters. 
These working papers should be treated as such 
and not as having been officially approved by the 
Committee. 

Joining with me in forwarding the following 
chapters are the other members of the Committee: 
George V. Allen, Allen W. Dulles, Gordon Gray, 
Karl G. Harr, Jr., John N. Irwin IT, C. D. Jack- 
son, Livingston T. Merchant and Philip D. Reed. 

Respectfully, 


Mansrietp D. SpracuE 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


The report of the President’s Committee on Informa- 
tion Activities Abroad was transmitted to the President 
by Mr. Mansfield D. Sprague, Chairman, on Saturday, 
December 24, 1960. The Committee, which began its 
work in mid-February 1960, has made a broad study of 
the U.S. information system including official mass media 
activities, cultural, educational and exchange programs 
and programs designed to expose and combat the world- 
wide subversive and propaganda apparatus of the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc. In addition, the Committee has considered 
means of maximizing the constructive effect on foreign 
opinion of all U.S. foreign policies and programs. 

Seven of the major recommendations of the Committee 
are summarized below: 

1. The scale ‘of the total U.S. information effort will 
have to be progressively expanded for some time to come. 
There is urgent need for substantial increases in the 
critical areas of Africa and Latin America. The Execu- 
tive Branch should seek Congressional approval for 
orderly growth of these activities to permit the prepara- 
tion of sound plans and the recruitment and training of 
qualified personnel. 
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2. The expansion of training programs is a fundamental 
requirement. Long range efforts should be made on two 
fronts: broad training in the informational and psycho- 
logical aspects of policy for officials in various govern- 
ment agencies whose programs strongly affect foreign 
opinion; and specialized training of staffs directly en- 
gaged in informational programs. In addition to in- 
service and specialized training programs, greater use of 
cross-assignment between information and non-informa- 
tion agencies would be helpful. 

The Committee also recommends that consideration be 
given to the establishment of a National Security In- 
stitute under the National Security Council to provide 
high-level training in dealing with the interrelated aspects 
of the present world struggle for top officers from eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, information and military agencies. 
However, if it is judged impossible to create a separate 
institute, the Committee recommends that consideration 
be given to broadening existing training institutions. 

3. The Committee recommends a new approach in 
developing a major program of assistance to educational 
development abroad. Such a program would contribute 
to economic, social and political objectives and would 
serve to identify the U.S. with one of the great universal 
human aspirations—education. The proposed program 
might include the initiation of such projects as assistance 
in building and equipping model schools, laboratories and 
libraries abroad as symbols of American help; the cre- 
ation of new regional institutes and training centers in 
such fields as public administration, agricultural tech- 
nology and the management of enterprises; the develop- 
ment of large mobile training centers to provide basic 
skills in health, agriculture and mechanical trades to 
thousands of trainees at a time; the contribution of funds 
for “opportunity scholarships” to enable young people in 
various countries on the basis of open competition to 
acquire an education; a program of training for young 
Americans to work abroad in performing such tasks as 
school teaching and assisting in village development. 
Two members of the Committee felt that the program 
suggestions needed further definition as to scope and 
timing. 

The Committee suggested a study of the possible use- 
fulness of creating a new quasi-independent foundation 
for international educational development to give voice 
and leadership to the broad program. 

4, Exchange of persons programs should be expanded, 
particularly with African countries. However, it is es- 
sential that steps be taken to improve the handling of 
exchangees while in this country. The goal should be 
to give every student or leader brought here individual 
attention and training specially tailored to his interests 
and to the needs of the country from which he comes. 
This goal implies the expansion and financial strengthen- 
ing of our specialized exchange agencies; the creation of 
an adequate nation-wide system for hospitality to foreign 
visitors based on the voluntary help of local citizens and 
groups; and the provision of special courses and guidance 
for foreign exchangees in our educational institutions. 

Exchanges with the Soviet Bloc countries should be 
continued, with such expansion and governmental financ- 
ing as may be appropriate. 
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5. U.S. economic assistance agencies, scientific research 
and development programs and the military establishment 
exert enormous influence on foreign opinion as a result 
of their activities. The Committee believes that in all 
these programs it is important to give careful attention 
to the impact on foreign opinion both in the formulation 
of policies and the execution of programs. While the 
opinion factor will not be the controlling element in most 
substantive decisions, in every case it deserves to be 
taken into consideration along with other relevant factors, 
economic, military and political. 

Within the Government this concept needs to be more 
widely accepted and applied more vigorously and 
consistently. 

§. We are now in a period when the mission and style 
of diplomacy is changing. These changes reflect technical 
developments in transport and communications, the 
growing role of public opinion in world affairs, and the 
practices of the Soviet propaganda apparatus. Our diplo- 
macy increasingly must give greater emphasis to the factor 
of public opinion in the handling of major conferences and 
negotiations, in the selection and training of members of 
the Foreign Service and in our treatment of foreign 
visitors. 

7. The Committee in commenting on the over-all struc- 
ture of national policy machinery concluded that as far 
as information activities are concerned the creation of the 
Operations Coordinating Board in September 1953,‘ 
represented a major step forward. In the judgment of 
the Committee, whatever changes may be made in national 
policy machinery the functions now performed by the 
OCB must continue to be provided for. The best means 
of doing this would be to continue the OCB and to more 
fully recognize and realize its potentialities. In accom- 
plishing this, continuing strong Presidential interest in 
making the OCB effective is the crux of the matter. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 
ABROAD 


I. Introduction 


The 1960’s may prove to be one of the most convul- 
sive and revolutionary decades in several centuries. 

Some of the underlying forces have been set in motion 
by scientific progress, and such progress can be expected 
to continue. Ninety per cent of the scientists who have 
ever lived are alive today; and the resources which 
will be devoted to research in the next ten years will 
equal the total for all past years since the beginning of 
history. 

If progress is driving one wheel of the world trans- 
formation now underway, the consequences of backward- 
ness are driving the other. Half the people on earth 
still live under conditions of hunger, disease and igno- 
rance; but they have become conscious of the possibility 
of improvement and are now in active, often violent, 
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struggle to improve their condition. In this vast awaken- 
ing are infinite possibilities for constructive change and 
equally great potentialities of danger. 

The Soviet Union, having now acquired great indus- 
trial and military strength, is pressing hard its drive for 
expansion and ultimate world domination. The prospect 
is for a period of protracted non-military conflict between 
the Free World and the Communist system. This conflict 
will reach into every portion of the globe. Its back- 
ground will consist of the presence within the Communist 
Bloc of massive conventional military forces and the 
availability of great nuclear striking power. Its fore- 
ground will be characterized by the continuous employ- 
ment by the Communists of economic, diplomatic and in- 
formational instruments as well as of subversive and 
conspiratorial action. 

One of our basic problems will be to help in the devel- 
opment of forms of government in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which will promote stability, discipline and 
economic advancement without undue infringement of 
individual liberties. It will be extremely difficult to ac- 
complish this unless we can find more effective means 
to deal with the world-wide Communist apparatus dedi- 
cated to the destruction of free government. 

The eventual outcome of the struggle, assuming that 
general war can be avoided, and that Communist sub- 
version can be countered, will depend in considerable 
degree on the extent we are able to influence the atti- 
tudes of people. 

The steadily mounting force of public opinion in world 
affairs is evident in all parts of the world, the developed 
and less developed countries, and to a degree even in the 
totalitarian areas. In the Sino-Soviet Bloc, where public 
opinion in the democratic sense is ineffective, it neverthe- 
less cannot be wholly ignored by the regimes. If nothing 
else, it determines how far the screw of oppression can 
be turned without the outburst of revolt. Its rising force 
is explained by the growth of literacy and education, the 
introduction of new and wider channels of communica- 
tion, and the spread of the democratic idea. The trend is 
perhaps most vividly symbolized by the United Nations, 
a diplomatic arena in which the economic and military 
power of the participants plays an important part in the 
outcome of issues, but in which world opinion is almost 
equally influential. 

The changing styles of diplomacy also reflect growing 
concern with groups beyond official circles. From the for- 
malized government-to-government communications of the 
classical past, we have now witnessed the advent of 
epistolary diplomacy, electronic diplomacy, summit diplo- 
macy and unofficial diplomacy—not to mention undiplo- 
matic diplomacy. 

The United States is concerned with its general prestige 
in the world and its image as a dynamic and progressive 
society not out of national vanity but because the effective- 
ness of our leadership on crucial issues is involved. Today 
it is recognized that unless governments effectively com- 
municate their policies and actions to all politically influ- 
ential elements of foreign populations, their programs can 
be impeded and their security placed in jeopardy. 

This Committee has addressed itself fundamentally to 
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the question of improving U.S. performance in reaching 
and influencing opinion abroad. We have dealt with this 
question in two distinct but related parts: improving the 
effectiveness of information, cultural, exchange and edu- 
eational programs as such; and improving our efforts to 
shape our foreign policies and programs so as to maxi- 
mize understanding and support and minimize resent- 
ment, confusion and opposition. 

Since World War II, the principal overseas information 
agency of the U.S. Government has been renamed six 
times and reorganized four times. It has in the past 
been subjected to great year-to-year variations in its ap- 
propriations, much to the disadvantage of long-term pro- 
grams, effective planning, and needed personnel develop- 
ment. 

A mere listing of some of the principal characteristics 
of the information system will indicate how heavy and 
difficult some of its problems are. It embraces a wide 
variety of mass media, cultural, educational and exchange 
programs. The scale of activity must be large enough 
to meet urgent requirements in every major region of the 
globe; no politically significant area can be ignored. Op- 
erating responsibilities must necessarily be distributed 
among several agencies, whose efforts in turn must be co- 
ordinated. The system must have affirmative as well as 
defensive capabilities—sound and vigorous programs in 
all media for the presentation of U.S. policies and pro- 
grams, and facilities to counter the moves and expose the 
purposes of the Soviet apparatus. It must have strategic 
as well as tactical capabilities—the ability to build en- 
during relationships with foreign leaders and institutions 
and at the same time handle daily issues effectively. Yet 
it cannot be muscle-bound. It must accurately reflect the 
content of foreign policy, yet preserve the qualities of 
humanness, quickness, subtlety and lightness of touch. 

In recent years great progress has been made in 
strengthening the U.S. information system. Staffs have 
been professionalized, effective media organizations have 
been built, and arrangements for coordinating information 
programs with foreign policy have been improved. Such 
progress must continue, for the demands placed upon 
the system will increase rapidly in the years ahead. 

Although our informational and cultural activity will 
continue to play a valuable supporting role, it is Ameri- 
ean policies and actions, far more than official informa- 
tion programs, that will influence attitudes. “Actions 
speak louder than words” is a maxim which applies 
abroad as well as at home. 

The Committee therefore believes that world opinion 
should be fully considered in the development of policies 
and programs—diplomatic, economic and military—which 
have impact abroad. There are cases in which opinion 
considerations are secondary ; there are other cases when 
they are of great moment. The necessity is that they 
be considered along with and on the same footing as 
other factors in the formulation and the execution of 
foreign policies and programs. Within the government 
this concept needs to be more widely accepted and applied 
more vigorously and consistently. Inadequacy in dealing 
with the intangible elements in our foreign policies under 
present and prospective world conditions can be just as 
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fatal to their outcome as inadequacy in dealing with the 
more traditional and tangible aspects. 

This does not mean that foreign opinion considerations 
should determine or control U.S. policies or objectives, 
nor that our actions should be ornamented with public 
relations gimmicks, nor that we must solicit constant 
foreign approval and inevitably recede in the face of 
criticism. It does mean that we must show a “decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind” in what we do. 
Since our objectives must not be popularity but long- 
term and durable relationships of friendship, understand- 
ing and respect, we must stand firmly on principle regard- 
less of temporary storms of disapproval, and in doing so 
make our actions comprehensible to our friends and clear 
in their implications to our enemies. 

In the long run, a nation like an individual achieves 
stature and exercises leadership not by avoiding criticism 
and seeking to please but by its character, strength and 
goodness of heart. 

The United States must demonstrate by actions as 
well as by words that we are militarily invincible yet 
supremely devoted to peace; that we are zealous in our 
support of the aspirations of other nations and respectful 
of their sovereignty ; and that we are a progressive society 
actively in support of progressive change, greater ma- 
terial well-being and social justice everywhere. 

These purposes must be translated at the highest level 
of government into concrete, dramatic and timely form. 
This labor of giving active support to the ideas which will 
reach the hearts and minds of people around the earth is 
an important part of the task associated with the term, 
“leadership of the Free World”. 


il. Strengthening the U.S.Information System 


The Committee has studied both the foreign informa- 
tional programs of the U.S. Government (including mass 
media, exchanges of various types, cultural and educa- 
tional programs) and those programs designed to expose 
and combat Communist attempts to subvert the countries 
of the Free World. 

This broad spectrum of activities, which we have called 
the U.S. information system, constitutes roughly one per 
cent of the approximate total of $50 billion spent an- 
nually for national security. 

In Western Europe the scale of U.S. information activ- 
ity has been substantially reduced in recent years. This 
process of reduction has gone as far as it prudently 
should, except in the case of certain exchange programs. 
It is of the utmost importance that the people of this 
area understand American objectives, have confidence in 
our leadership and cooperate actively in mutual under- 
takings. 

In the Soviet Bloc we must take every opportunity to 
provide the populations with information in hope of les- 
sening to some degree the hostility and aggressiveness 
of their governments. 

Communist China presents a baffling and threatening 
problem for official information activity. Sustained gov- 
ernment-wide action must be developed to prepare long- 
range plans, to mobilize available resources and to formu- 
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late new approaches to communicate with the Chinese 
people who are being subjected to the most massive 
“Hate America” campaign in all history. 

In the less developed areas of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the United States faces certain common informa- 
tion tasks. In the face of the sweeping social, economic 
and political revolution now underway, we must: identify 
ourselves with the forces of progress toward stable and 
democratic institutions; expose and counter insofar as 
possible the multi-faceted Sino-Soviet offensive against 
orderly development of these areas; provide effective close 
support through informational means to U.S. development 
programs; as well as explain U.S. policies, objectives and 
way of life. 

In Africa, the pace of political developments has out- 
stripped our informational preparations. We lack basic 
knowledge of the processes by which information and 
ideas are communicated within these societies; we lack 
sufficient information specialists trained in the languages 
and cultures; we lack sufficient physical facilities; and 
we lack contacts. In the judgment of the Committee, 
Africa presents the United States with a challenging op- 
portunity to build friendly ties. The Committee recom- 
mends a drastic and prompt upward revision of all plans, 
estimates and preparations for information activities ap- 
propriate to the area. 

In Latin America the immediate outlook is more dis- 
turbing than promising. U.S. economic policy in the 
hemisphere has undergone recent modification and 
strengthening, but informational activities have not been 
equally reinforced. Greater efforts are needed. 
Countering Communist Subversion 

In addition to mass media activities, there is need for 
programs of action to counter the international Com- 
munist threat. We should continue and increase our 
efforts to aid those who are threatened by Communist 
subversion. 

Budget 

We have reviewed the requirements for informational 
activities abroad based upon our appraisal of the cur- 
rent world situation and estimates of probable develop- 
ments over the next decade. In comparing these 
requirements with present informational programs, we 
have concluded that there is a growing need for greater 
effort generally, and an urgent need for substantially 
increased efforts in the critical areas of Latin America 
and Africa. These increases are over and above those 
required to meet the rising costs of current programs and 
to provide adequate representation in the newly inde- 
pendent countries of the world. 

The extent to which information budgets should be 
increased in future years can best be determined in 
light of changing circumstances. However, it is likely 
that the scale of the total U.S. information effort will 
have to be progressively expanded for some time to 
come. The Committee urges that, if and when such 
expansion is contemplated, the Executive Branch seek 
Congressional approval for planned and orderly growth 
of these activities. 

Because speed and flexibility of operations are essential 
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to effective information programs, the Committee recom- 
mends that adequate contingency funds be appropriated. 
As a minimum, adequate flexibility to transfer between 
accounts must be provided. 

American efforts to develop contact with influential 
elements abroad should not be diminished by niggardly 
allowances for official hospitality. The Committee recom- 
mends that renewed efforts be made to obtain Congres- 
sional approval for adequate representation funds. 

In making recommendations for budget increases, the 
Committee has sought to find areas in which it might 
properly recommend reductions or eliminations of pro- 
grams. With one exception, namely government spon- 
sored educational exchange programs with Western Eu- 
rope, there is no realistic possibility of providing for 
additional needs by cutting back present programs; nor 
is it feasible for the United States to stretch present 
resources by deliberately neglecting urgent needs in any 
major region. 


Structure 

Because it is outside the Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence, the structural relationship *etween the Department 
of State and the U.S. Informatic. Agency has not been 
examined. However, the Committee believes that the 
present allocation of responsibilities has functioned rea- 
sonably well and that practical means have been worked 
out to insure necessary policy coordination. 


Training andPersonnel 

The expansion of training programs is a fundamental 
requirement. Long-range efforts should be made to qualify 
more top officers engaged in economic, military, diplo- 
matie and scientific work in the psychological aspects 
of policy, and to develop more information officers with 
adequate background in non-information fields of foreign 
policy. It is important that these matters should be 
dealt with adequately in the war colleges and the Foreign 
Service Institute. Training in these fields can also be 
improved through graduate study in universities for 
government officers and through seminars and discussion 
groups which periodically bring together governmental 
and academic persons and informational specialists. 

Another means of providing broader training is through 
the method of cross-assignment between information and 
non-information agencies. In the future, when officers 
reach high responsibility in the diplomatic, economic or 
military fields, they should have had in the course of 
their career development substantial experience in or 
exposure to the informational aspects of policies and 
prog-ams. 

Pending such time as language instruction in our schools 
and universities can take up the slack, the language 
training efforts of the Foreign Service and the other 
services should receive greater Congressional support. 
Prior to departure for new posts executive personnel 
should, whenever possible, be required to undergo an 
adequate course of language training. 

If the scale of information activities is to be increased, 
additional staffs will have to be recruited and trained. 
Moreover, many of the highly qualified officers now han- 
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dling these programs feel the need for further training on 
subjects pertinent to their tasks. 

The requirements of the work are formidable—a 
knowledge of the subtle and complex problems of gaug- 
ing foreign attitudes, of various media and the processes 
of communication, of American life and culture, of the 
structure of foreign societies, of international relations 
and the various aspects of government policy, and not 
least, of the methods of managing large staffs and sub- 
stantial operating programs. American private life of- 
fers no counterpart to these combined responsibilities, 
and fully qualified persons do not therefore come already 
trained to the recruiting offices of government. 

The Committee recommends that more attention be 
given to training of informational specialists in media 
techniques and in the relevant behavioral sciences. 

For a variety of reasons, information work in govern- 
ment has not always been able to attract and hold 
enough of the talented people required. Limitations and 
uncertainties of career opportunities have been impor- 
tant factors. The Committee therefore endorses the need 
for legislation which would establish a career service for 
USIA personnel. Such a service, in addition to raising 
and stabilizing the status of information specialists, 
should be flexible enough to insure acquisition and culti- 
vation of creative and original talents. 

Beyond these steps, there is need to provide high-level 
training in the interrelated economic, political, informa- 
tional and military aspects of the present world struggle 
for more of the top officers of agencies dealing with 
international and security affairs. The Committee there- 
fore recommends that consideration be given to the 
establishment of a National Security Institute for this 
purpose under the National Security Council, which 
among other things would provide concentrated expo- 
sure to and study of Communist ideology, techniques and 
operations world-wide as well as of our total governmental 
informational resources and how best to orchestrate and 
use them. If it is judged infeasible to create a separate 
National Security Institute, consideration should be 
given to broadening the character of existing training 
institutions and agency training programs to meet these 
needs. 


Research 

Knowledge is lacking about some of the major factors 
which can determine the success or failure of informa- 
tional efforts. The Committee recommends that the 
various agencies involved in foreign informational pro- 
grams re-examine the adequacy of their research pro- 
grams. In such re-examination, they should draw upon 
the best available advice from private sources. 


lll. Educational, Cultural, and Exchange Activities 


The Committee believes that great and as yet in- 
sufficiently realized opportunities are offered by educa- 
tional, cultural, and exchange programs. Changing 
world conditions are generating a particularly rapid 
expansion of needs in these fields. 

In developing these programs we have not yet ade- 
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quately capitalized on our cultural and intellectual re- 
sources, our educational traditions and institutions and 
even our language itself. There is need for new emphasis 
and for substantial increase in levels of effort. We can 
thereby serve effectively several objectives. Educational, 
exchange and cultural programs over the long run can 
strengthen our political ties abroad, re-enforce our eco- 
nomic assistance programs, advance social development 
and stability, and add to our chances for peace and 
security. 

Ultimately, the development of the human resources 
of the less developed areas through education and train- 
ing may be the most effective form of economic assistance 
which can be given. At the same time strengthened cul- 
tural, exchange and education efforts will help correct a 
widespread distortion of the American image. Such ac- 
tion will put into perspective alongside our military, 
political, economic and technical programs our enduring 
concern for the individual and for learning. We will 
demonstrate meaningfully our understanding of the re- 
lationship between education, democracy and _ social 
progress, 

The activities which can contribute to these ends are 
what much of the world wants us to provide. Our tech- 
niques are respected and sought. Increasing numbers of 
foreign students are attending our universities. English 
is increasingly recognized as one of the pre-eminent 
languages of this era and people seek by the tens of 
thousands to learn it. 


Foreign Educational Development * 


Through various programs and agencies, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is already providing considerable help to educa- 
tion and training abroad, particularly to persons in the 
less developed countries. These programs, though valu- 
able, are diffuse and frequently not readily identifiable 
with the United States. They are subordinate’ elements 
of agencies and activities directed principally to other 
things. They have no single voice or general leadership. 
They are not based on a coherent and avowed over-all 
policy or legislative enactment. They therefore fail in 
large part to realize their great symbolic value in identify- 
ing the United States clearly with one of the universal 
human ideals—education. 

The Committee feels there is need to move with con- 
viction in giving new accent to our assistance to foreign 
education. This should be made concrete in the form of 
a new declaration of policy in support of long-term assist- 
ance to foreign educational development by the President 
and the Congress. 

The proposed program might include the continuation 
or initiation of such projects as the following: 


1. Assistance in building and equipping model schools, 
laboratories and libraries as visible symbols of American 
help; 

2. The creation of new regional institutions and train- 
ing centers in public administration, agricultural tech- 
nology and the management of enterprises; 


*Mr. Gray and Mr. Merchant have certain reservations 
on this section. Their comments appear on page 195. 
[Footnote in original.] 
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3. The development of large mobile training centers to 
provide basic skills in health, agriculture, and mechani- 
eal trades to thousands of trainees at a time; 

4. The mounting of experiments in the use of tele- 
vision to spread literacy and teach basic skills on a large 
seale ; 

5. The contribution of funds for “opportunity scholar- 
ships” to enable talented young people from all social 
classes in some of the less developed countries on the basis 
of open competition to acquire an education in their own 
country ; 

6. A major program for the training of teachers from 
the less developed countries and the establishment of 
teacher training institutes in those countries; 

7. A program of training and orientation for young 
Americans who would spend a period abroad performing 
basic tasks such as teaching in elementary schools, work- 
ing in the civil service, and acting as staff assistants in 
village development programs. 


To carry out such a program one possible approach 
would be the creation of a new quasi-independent Foun- 
dation for International Educational Development. Such 
a body could give the program visibility and leadership 
and help to link together government, university and 
private foundation efforts. 

An adequate program of assistance to foreign educa- 
tional development will require substantial funds over 
and above those currently available for such purposes. 


International Meetings and Awards 

Most international scholarly gatherings take place out- 
side the United States. Few of the major international 
festivals in the fine arts take place here, and even fewer 
of the major world prizes for intellectual and creative 
achievements are American. Our national capital in the 
eyes of many is regarded, from a cultural standpoint, asa 
provincial town. 

Our achievements in the arts and in scholarship deserve 
better than this. The Committee recommends: 


1. The establishment of a continuing series of interna- 
tional festivals and exhibitions of the arts in the United 
States, including if necessary governmental subsidy of 
transportation and facilities. 

2. Development in Washington of a cultural center to 
include operatic and ballet presentations, symphony con- 
certs, and special competitions in the arts. 

3. A permanent increase in the number of major inter- 
national meetings in the United States in the humanities, 
social sciences, philosophy, the exact sciences and the 
fine arts. In some instances, this may require selective 
relaxation of visa requirements as well as governmental 
and private assistance in lessening the economic obstacles 
involved. 

4. The establishment of a series of major American 
awards for outstanding achievements by men and women 
of all nations in science, art, education, government and 
human welfare. 


English Language Teaching 


There now exists around the world a vast and spon- 
taneous demand for learning English. The Committee 
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believes that it would be both feasible and advantageous 
to intensify the governmental efforts now being made to 
teach English to people of other nations. In so doing 
we will facilitate the transmission of technical infor- 
mation and skills useful to economic development. We 
will widen our channels of communication with foreign 
leadership elements. We will expose increasing numbers 
of people to the social and political ideals of Western 
civilization. We will as a consequence of these benefits 
reinforce our ties throughout the world. 

The Committee recommends that we explore the’ pos- 
sibilities of more massive and short-term efforts—in 
parallel with long-term programs—to achieve a rapid 
increase in the number of foreign students and adults 
able to use English as a working tool. These might 
involve the use of new techniques of teaching by tele 
vision, and the development of a large and dramatic 
program using gifted American college students and 
teachers of English to conduct “summer language camps” 
each year in selected foreign areas. We should also 
collaborate more closely with other English speaking 
countries in the extension and coordination of these 
efforts. 

Exchange of Persons Programs 

The U.S. Government is extensively engaged in exchange 
of persons programs and the training of foreign specialists 
and leaders in this country. These activities lack a 
clear framework of over-all policy and require better 
arrangements for the handling of exchangees once they 
arrive here. 

The Committee recommends that official exchange of 
persons programs be progressively expanded (except for 
Western Europe); and that priority be assigned to ex- 
changes of students, specialists and leaders from Africa. 

To make possible more effective handling of exchangees, 
funds will be required : 


1. To expand and strengthen our specialized agencies 
which administer foreign student and leader exchanges. 

2. To create an adequate nation-wide system, based on 
the voluntary help of local citizens and groups, for hos- 
pitality to foreign visitors. 

3. To provide special guidance and courses tailored to 
meet the needs (often very different from those of the 
American student) of students from the less developed 
countries. 

Exchanges with the Soviet Bloc countries* and the 
programs of reciprocal exchanges as provided under the 
U.S.-USSR Exchange Agreement’ should be continued, 
with such expansion and governmental financing as may 
be appropriate. 


IV. Economic Aid, Scientific and Military Programs 


U.S. economic assistance programs, scientific research 
and development agencies, and the military establishment 


*For text of an exchange agreement with Rumania, 
see BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1960, p. 968. 

"For text of an agreement of Nov. 21, 1959, see ibid., 
Dec. 28, 1959, p. 951. 
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exert enormous influence upon foreign opinion as a re- 
sult of their activities. The Committee has considered 
means by which the constructive impact of these non- 
information programs on foreign opinion might be in- 
creased. 


Foreign Economic Assistance 

In the decade of the 1960’s, the demand upon the 
United States for economic assistance will undoubtedly 
increase. The need will be concentrated in the less de- 
veloped areas, not in the industrially advanced countries 
as in the immediate postwar years. Aid will be con- 
cerned with modernizing total societies, not with the 
relatively simple labor of economic rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. Aid programs will pursue their objec- 
tives in a seething atmosphere of tension, turmoil and 
misunderstanding. 

In many of the countries in which our aid programs 
will operate, we find practically none of the elements 
required for the development of the conditions we seek 
to promote. These countries in many cases are charac- 
terized by strong feelings of nationalism, impatience with 
the slow processes of economic growth, and lack of skills 
to deal with the technical and managerial functions of 
a twentieth century state. Omnipresent and alert to 
every possibility of disrupting constructive effort is the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc with its growing programs for subver- 
sion, economic warfare, propaganda and intimidation. 

It is therefore not only relevant but indispensable to 
give the most careful attention to public opinion and 
informational matters in the formulation and execution 
of aid programs. However, the purpose of such atten- 
tion should be to facilitate the achievement of the goals 
of economic development, not to arouse extraneous sen- 
timental manifestations. Informational targets must be 
set in accord with functional requirements, not out of 
sentiment or belief in publicity for its own sake. The 
attitudinal obstacles to the adoption of better methods 
of production and distribution should be understood. 
Procedures and policies which unnecessarily generate 
friction or misunderstanding must be modified. 

In the long run, we can hope, by giving aid, to strengthen 
ties of mutual respect and cooperation. But it is naive 
to think that our aid programs—affecting as they do 
basic social and economic institutions in the recipient 
countries—will be or can be universally understood and 
applauded. 

As a result of the establishment in the Department of 
State of the Office of the Coordinator of the Mutual 
Security Program, greater attention is now being given 
to public opinion and informational matters in the for- 
mulation of assistance programs. Within individual aid 
agencies, however, administrators must give greater at- 
tention to these factors in the presentation and execu- 
tion of their programs. 

The transfer of responsibility for foreign publicity 
about U.S. aid programs to USIA in 1953 resulted in a 
gain of coherence and coordination of over-all U.S. for- 
eign information activity. But the cost has been a loss 
of focus and vigor in informational support of aid pro- 
grams. The Committee recommends that USIA intensify 
markedly its efforts in this direction and give particular 
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attention to the recruitment and in-service training of 
personnel dealing with economic information. 
In addition, the Committee recommends: 


1. The most vigorous Presidential and other high-level 
effort on a continuing basis to strengthen U.S. demestic 
understanding and support for our economic assistance 
programs. 

2. The steps being taken to coordinate our many and 
diverse foreign economic programs, including the attri- 
bution to the Under Secretary of State of special re- 
sponsibilities in this regard, are proving valuable and 
should be continued. The multiplicity of agencies con- 
cerned with foreign assistance makes excessively diffi- 
cult the task of linking U.S. aid to a common set of 
goals. 

3. Full consideration in both the formulation and ex- 
ecution of foreign aid programs of their impact on 
opinion abroad. Opinion factors will normally be of 
secondary importance in the selection of aid projects and 
the determination of aid procedures. But in every policy 
decision, these factors need to be carefully weighed. 


Scientific and Technological Programs 

A startlingly new development in recent years has 
been the increasing impact of scientific and technolog- 
ical achievement upon world opinion. Without question 
the launching of the first Sputnik gave the Soviet Union 
a psychological triumph which has profoundly affected 
its image as a technically advanced nation and as a 
great military power. Its feat in one branch of tech- 
nology has been systematically exploited—and with con- 
siderable success—as evidence of the dynamism of the 
entire Soviet system. 

The United States has had, and continues to have, 
over-all superiority in science and technology. Never- 
theless, since the launching of Sputnik I there has been 
considerable evidence of a widespread belief that Soviet 
capability continues to grow relative to that of the United 
States and that the Soviet Union leads in certain impor- 
tant aspects of space technology. It will not be easy, 
short of some revolutionary scientific breakthrough, to 
re-establish the degree of American technological prestige 
relative to that of the USSR which existed prior to Oc- 
tober 1957. 

The Committee feels that, since throughout the world 
the status of the nation’s science is increasingly taken as 
a measure of its power and dynamism, two things are 
indispensable: (1) that the U.S. maintain its continuing 
stream of scientific and technological achievements; and 
(2) that these achievements be more effectively com- 
municated to the world than has been the case in the 
past. 

The Committee recommends: 

1. That the scale and effectiveness of our overseas 
information efforts to communicate the facts of U.S. 
scientific achievements be increased. This will require 
particular attention to the recruitment and training of 
qualified information specialists who are at the same 
time competent in technical subject matter. 

In stressing the need for more vigorous informational 
support of scientific programs, it is important also to 
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caution that premature publicity and “leaks” that appear 
to promise more or quicker technical progress than can 
practically be realized can prove most injurious to U.S. 
prestige. 

2. These increased efforts should be designed to im- 
prove our communications both with scientific elites and 
with the general public. 

3. Recent organizational measures to give new promi- 
nence to the role of science in our government have in- 
directly been of value to informational activities abroad. 
The Committee would like to cite particularly the estab- 
lishment of the offices of President’s Assistant for Science 
and Technology and of Science Adviser to the Secretary 
of State, and the appointment of science attachés at our 
principal embassies abroad. Further development of 
these activities can help improve understanding abroad 
of our progress in science and technology. 

4. Where particular needs are identified, agencies of 
government participating in technical assistance should 
be asked to expand and intensify certain programs for 
teaching and transmitting American technical knowledge. 
This is already being done on a large scale in the field 
of agricultural technology. Other possibilities would 
appear to exist in the field of medicine and in new teach- 
ing techniques such as educational television. 

The dramatic and highly useful curriculum develop- 
ments in the various fields of science education should 
be exported in a planned, coordinated program involving 
the several agencies concerned with foreign information, 
education and exchange of scientific knowledge. Making 
available developments in science education would have 
the twofold value of providing genuinely useful materials 
to countries that need them and at the same time demon- 
strating American advances in technical and scientific 
fields. 

5. Joint scientific and technological programs with 
other countries of the Free World should be encouraged. 

The best assurance of a continued flow of major scien- 
tific discovery which will serve the broad spectrum of 
human needs and thereby the nation’s prestige abroad 
is ample unprogrammed financial support for basic re- 
search. At the same time, the Committee recommends 
that the President bring to the attention of government 
scientific administrators and those responsible for budget- 
ary allocations to scientific research, the relevance, 
propriety and importance of taking world opinion into 
account in determining the relative emphasis to be given 
to various activities. 


Military Programs and Policies 


The American military establishment is a huge and 
powerful system to protect the nation in the event of war. 
In the course of protracted conflict short of war—which 
is the prospect—it will also exert enormous and continu- 
ing influence in every part of the world in behalf of the 
objectives of U.S. foreign policy. 

It will exert such influences primarily by the reality 
of its military power—its forces and weapons—but also 
through many important side-effects: the presence of 
hundreds of thousands of service men and their familiés 
on foreign soil, its relationships with foreign leaders and 
military personnel, and its expenditures abroad. The 
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Department of Defense and the armed services have made 
considerable progress in recognizing the importance of 
these side-effects. Measures which the Department of 
Defense has taken to deal with these matters should be 
continued and intensified, particularly among the lower 
echelons of command. : 

However, if we are to maximize the potential non- 
military benefits which can be obtained as a by-product 
of military activities, military personnel at all levels will 
require greater understanding of the role which the armed 
forces should play in this undertaking. The Committee 
believes that additional measures should be taken to 
create a greater awareness of the non-military implica- 
tions of military activities, a better understanding of 
the importance of these implications and an increased 
knowledge of what can be done by the armed forces to 
enhance the positive and reduce the negative side-effects 
of their essential activities. 

In the present world situation, two of the primary tasks 
of the armed forces must be to deter aggression and to 
hold the respect and confidence of our friends and allies. 
Achievement of these objectives depends fundamentally 
on the reality of our military power. However, it cannot 
be assumed that they will automatically be realized on the 
basis of purely military considerations, since deterrence 
and reassurance are accomplished not through the appli- 
eation of military force but through the image of our 
military power held by foreign peoples and their leaders. 
The Committee believes that those responsible for our 
military force posture and strategy must continue to be 
fully aware of the importance of psychological and infor- 
mational considerations and give these factors due weight 
in their decisions. 


V. New Dimensions of Diplomacy 


In some historic periods deep shifts in the mission and 
style of diplomacy occur. We seem now to be in such 
a period. The changes taking place reflect technological 
developments in transport and communications, and the 
growing role of public opinion in world affairs. In addi- 
tion, the persistence of the ideological, economic and 
strategic struggle with the Communist world imposes 
new challenges to our diplomacy. The whole Soviet sys- 
tem from the beginning has placed great stress on propa- 
ganda, both at home and abroad. In the next ten years, 
the conduct of our foreign relations and the organization 
ef our diplomacy will have to cope with the various 
aspects of this encompassing struggle, including the 
propaganda and the psychological, particularly in its 
transference to new arenas in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

In both the new countries and the older ones going 
through the crisis of modernization, formal and tradi- 
tional diplomacy of the predominantly government-to- 
government type often plays a limited role. This means 
that our diplomacy increasingly must understand public 
opinion in all countries, open and closed, old and new, 
and must give greater emphasis to this factor in the 
handling of conferences and negotiations, in the selection 
and training of members of the foreign services, and in 
-our treatment of foreign visitors. 
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American diplomatic representatives abroad should 
make a greater effort to develop close and friendly con- 
tacts with all key leadership groups. Dealings with all 
major sources of influence in foreign societies will be of 
increasing importance in years to come. 

Visits to other countries by the President or the 
Secretary of State can have extraordinary value in terms 
of impact on foreign opinion. The greatest care should be 
exercised in deciding the timing and detailed arrange- 
ments of such visits. 

A renewed effort should be made to reduce the size of 
certain of our missions abroad, particularly in countries 
where elements attached to the embassy are dispropor- 
tionately large. 

Major Negotiations 

Major diplomatic conferences and negotiations now re- 
quire more careful planning and preparation than ever 
before, in part because our adversaries commonly try to 
convert them into propaganda jousts. Such preparations 
and negotiations now must be conducted simultaneously 
on two levels: the laborious, intricate process of negotia- 
tions between governments, and the continuous effort to 
build public support for our proposals. 

The United Nations 

Since the inception of the United Nations, debates in 
that body have dramatized major international issues and 
given an additional dimension to diplomacy. The UN has 
been important not only as a means of discussing issues 
and, on occasion, of settling disputes, but also as a sound- 
ing board. 

The United States, in continuing its support for the 
UN, should make the fullest use of UN meetings, includ- 
ing those of specialized agencies, to launch major new 
plans and proposals and to state its position on issues 
of enduring importance. 

In the makeup of delegations to the United Nations and 
of assignment of U.S. personnel to UN affiliated organiza- 
tions, careful attention should be given to the ability of 
the representatives to deal effectively on the informa- 
tional front. Experience in international conference work 
and training for it should be more widespread in our 
services, especially the Foreign Service. 

Greater emphasis should be given to UN affairs by 
U.S. Government information media and to dealings with 
the press to explain U.S. positions. 

Far greater attention should also be given to the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the United States as 
“host” to the UN. As the most recent session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has demonstrated, the impact on the dele- 
gates from the new states of their reception, housing and 
general treatment is a factor of real importance. 


Arms Control 


Today the world is on the threshold of an important 
new era in arms control negotiations. The Committee 
recommends that the U.S. make more timely informa- 
tional preparations to communicate its proposals and ob- 
jectives. Heads of U.S. delegations to such negotiations 
should provide full and frequent background briefings for 
the world press. All statements by government officials 
bearing on the question of arms control must be effec- 
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especially during a period of 


tively coordinated, 
negotiation. 


Visitors to the U.S. 

The Committee believes that better arrangements are 
needed for welcoming both foreign dignitaries and ordi- 
nary visitors to the United States. In the case of the 
former, additional funds are required for protocol and 
official hospitality. Efforts must be stimulated to provide 
imagination and some pageantry in the reception of chiefs 
of state and high-level dignitaries. Consideration should 
be given to the utility of consultative citizens’ commit- 
tees for this purpose. 

Measures should also be taken to improve the recep- 
tion of tourists, businessmen, students and other ordi- 
nary Visitors at U.S. ports of entry. Although somewhat 
lightened and humanized in recent years, the procedures 
of our various port authorities remain more rigorous 
than those in most other countries. We suggest that 
the sensitivities and reactions of the foreign visitors, 
whose image of America is sharply affected by their 
arrival experiences, be given greater weight in determin- 
ing the methods, manners and procedures of our receiving 
officials. 


VI. International Activities of Private Organizations 


In total, the greater part of the influences emanating 
from the United States and affecting opinion abroad 
result from private, not governmental, activity. The free 
and uninhibited contact of an open society with the rest 
of the world contrasts sharply with that of totalitarian 
systems. The Committee believes that private activities 
abroad have importance in a generalized way to the 
world’s image of America and that they contribute signif- 
icantly to international understanding—and misunder- 
standing. However, private international activity is not 
a substitute for sustained and systematic informational 
activity by the government. 


Business Firms Abroad 

The climate of opinion for foreign investment is de- 
teriorating in many areas where the need is greatest. 
To counteract this requires a determined effort by busi- 
ness and government. The necessary business associa- 
tions exist, such as the Business Council for International 
Understanding and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, to give leadership. 

Individual firms are commendably beginning to face 
their responsibilities for good corporate citizenship 
abroad. Such progress should continue at an acceler- 
ated rate. There should be more vigorous Government 
efforts to encourage the best practices by American firms 
abroad. More companies should develop community re- 
lations programs abroad as they do at home. 


Labor Organizations 

American labor organizations provide a uniquely ac- 
ceptable channel of communication with their counter- 
parts abroad and they have become increasingly involved 
in world affairs. Whether their response has been ade- 
quate to the challenge is a matter of some dispute. 
However, what they have done in countering the spread 
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of Communism in labor organizations abroad is to be 
commended. 
Universities 

As world affairs become more important to the nation 
and as our international involvements increase, the de- 
mands upon our universities for training, research and 
operational support for governmental programs likewise 
grow. The Committee feels that it would be highly 
desirable to clarify and strengthen the role of a single 
agency of the government to deal with our universities 
on the over-all and long-range policy questions presented 
by the requirements of the various governmental agen- 
cies working abroad. Likewise, it would seem desirable 
for the universities themselves to bring into existence 
a permanent council to deal with fundamental problems 
of government-university relationships. 


Private Foundations 

The international activities of private foundations pro- 
vide an important and independent channel of American 
communication with influential scientific, cultural and 
academic leaders abroad. The Committee believes that 
foundations can make no more vital contribution to the 
national welfare than by activity abroad in their fields 
of special competence, and it urges the trustees of all 
foundations not barred by charter or other legal inhibi- 
tions to consider seriously such activity. The independ- 
ence of action of foundations is to be valued and protected. 
However, effective communication and consultation be- 
tween Government and the foundations working overseas 
is increasingly important. 


International Sporting Competitions 

The Soviet Union obviously attaches considerable prop- 
aganda importance to international sporting events. It 
spends large resources and marshals hundreds of thou- 
sands of its youth to dedicate themselves at govern- 
mental expense to become international sporting 
champions. 

Some Soviet sporting victories have had certain prop- 
aganda value. But the Committee believes that the 
problem does not justify any fundamental departure from 
the established American practice of participating in the 
Olympic Games and other international competitions on 
a private and amateur basis. However, the situation 
does underscore the importance to our standing abroad 
of the work of the President’s Committee on Youth Fit- 
ness and the role of the armed forces in the physical 
development of our youth. It would seem worthwhile 
if many of our institutions, including our schools, were 
to encourage development of greater skills in the athletic 
events in which the United States has a demonstrated 


weakness. 


The News Media 

The freedom and independence of U.S. news media 
are rooted in basic principles of our democracy. These 
private commercial enterprises are, however, clothed with 
a public interest and responsibility. 

On a world-wide basis, the two main problems which 


the news media present are: 
a. The needs of the less developed areas in building 
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up the competence and objectivity of their media as 
literacy and political interest develop. 

b. The obstacles which exist to the international flow 
of news, particularly between the Soviet Bloc and the 
Free World, but also within certain Free World areas. 


The Committee recommends: 


1. That, under the leadership of the Department of 
State, all Government agencies increase their assistance 
to foreign correspondents in the United States to enable 
them to report more fully on and to develop a better 
understanding of America, and that private organizations 
and corporations be encouraged to do likewise. 

2. That the United States continue to provide to the 
world an example of freedom in access to and the trans- 
mission of news; and that it demonstrate vigorous inter- 
est in promoting the rights of the news media to freedom 
of travel for correspondents and freedom from censorship. 

3. That there be parallel efforts by private media, 
professional journalistic bodies, foundations and govern- 
ment to help strengthen the news media in the less de- 
veloped countries, to develop standards of journalistic 
objectivity and the competence of personnel. 


International Television 

The Committee recommends that a coordinated govern- 
ment-wide policy be developed to guide and extend U:.S. 
participation in the future overseas expansion of tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

Also, it recommends that under the leadership of the 
State Department steps be taken now to develop policies 
to clarify the roles of the U.S. Government and private 
broadcasters in international telecasting and to plan 
international proposals for frequency allocations which 
would prevent chaos on the airwaves once international 
telecasting begins. 

Books and Publications 

In a time of new technical marvels of communications, 
the importance of the printed page in the transmission 
of information and ideas remains fundamental. 

The Committee recommends the continuation of the 
Informational Media Guaranty program and, where fea- 
sible, its extension to cover additional areas where the 
shortage of dollar exchange continues to be a serious 
hindrance to the distribution of American books and 
publications. 


VII. Government Organization 
Intra-Agency Organization 

The Committee recommends that the President reaffirm 
to all departments and agencies the importance of ade- 
quately considering foreign opinion factors in the for- 
mulation of policies and the execution of programs which 
have impact abroad; that he request the Departments 
of State and Defense to continue and re-enforce the efforts 
already made to this end; and that he ask the heads of 
other departments and agencies to take whatever organ- 
izational or procedural steps may be necessary in this 
connection, leaving to their discretion the determination 
of the particular methods to be used. 
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The Role of the OCB 

The coordination of informatien activities in the gen- 
eral structure of the U.S. Government is a formidable 
problem. They are conducted by a number of different 
departments and agencies, and they are both diverse in 
character and substantial in scale. Even more complex 
is the task of integrating psychological factors in sub- 
stantive programs affecting opinion abroad. 

The creation of the Operations Coordinating Board in 
September 1953 represented a major step forward in im- 
proving the effectiveness of U.S. psychological and in- 
formational activities. Although the activities of the 
Board have been the subject of continuing debate, there 
can be no question that it has performed and continues to 
perform a number of vital functions in the coordination 
of informational activities and the integration of psycho- 
logical factors in substantive programs of the government. 

The weekly executive sessions of the Board provide its 
members with a unique and high-level mechanism in 
the government for the expeditious and _ effective 
handling of a whole spectrum of inter-agency matters 
including those related to the climate of world opinion. 
Its working groups and committees carry on part of the 
continuing task of inter-agency coordination of infor- 
mation programs. Most important, the OCB is a point 
high in the governmental structure where security pro- 
grams and policies are considered in relation to their 
public opinion as well as other aspects. 

In the judgment of the Committee it is essential that, 
whatever changes may be made in national policy machin- 
ery, the functions now performed by OCB continue to 
be provided for. 

We believe that the most effective means for insuring 
the continuation of these functions, particularly those 
related to public opinion and informational matters, is 
through the continued existence of the OCB. 

If the OCB did not exist, it would have to be invented ; 
its creation was the logical outgrowth of the increase in 
U.S. information activities up to 1953, as well as of the 
growing importance of public opinion and communica- 
tions in foreign affairs. 

Furthermore, we believe that the OCB not only should 
be continued but that its potentialities should be more 
fully recognized and realized. In accomplishing this, 
continuing strong Presidential interest in making the 
OCB effective is the crux of the matter. 

The OCB should further stimulate and coordinate plan- 
ning by the various elements of the U.S. information 
system. This requires greater attention to anticipating 
major opportunities and problems, identifying the require- 
ments for trained personnel and physical facilities on the 
scale and at the time needed to deal with upcoming 
situations, and mobilizing all the informational assets of 
the government in support of national objectives. 

In the areas of foreign educational development, ex- 
change of persons, English language teaching, exhibits 
and trade fairs, and radio and television, there is need 
for increased integration and coordination of current 
efforts. 

The Committee believes that it is important to achieve 
program evaluations of a more objective and critical 
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character than has been the case in the past. There 
is some question whether such evaluations, given the 
understandable concerns and perspectives of operating 
agency representatives, can be most effectively accom- 
plished through the committee approach. Nevertheless 
this Committee firmly believes that the responsibility 
rests with the Board itself, and that the Board members 
should give greater attention to meeting it. 


Supplemental Comments of Individual Members 


Individual members of the Committee have expressed 
the following supplemental views: 


1. With respect to the Committee’s conclusions on page 
188 concerning the structural relations between the De- 
partment of State and USIA, Mr. Reed wishes to have 
noted that: 


As a member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation, he is on record as favoring a single separate 
agency to operate the exchange and information programs 
of our Government now lodged in the Department of 
State and USIA. 


2. With respect to the Committee’s proposal of an en- 
larged program for foreign educational development on 
page 189, Mr. Gray has the following comment, with which 
Mr. Merchant desires to be associated : | 


“I am in agreement with the other members of the Com- 
mittee as to the importance of the activities discussed in 
this section. It is conceivable that an emphasis on foreign 
educational development as discussed in this chapter 
could become a matter of major importance to the inter- 
ests of the United States. I agree that a new declaration 
of policy in support of foreign educational development 
by the President and the Congress would be of powerful 
assistance. My difficulties with the program suggestions 
are that they are imprecise, largely open-ended, and need 
further definition as to scope and timing. 

“IT also have some difficulty with the new quasi-inde- 
pendent Foundation for International Educational De- 
velopment. I am not convinced that it is a practical 
suggestion and feel that it needs further consideration. 
For the programs the United States administers directly 
it seems important that all types of aid be closely coordi- 
nated on a country basis rather than fragmented into 
specialized functional agencies such as education, health, 
agriculture, industry, etc. Furthermore, it is very prob- 
able that the U.S. may want to continue to provide some 
assistance for educational programs through the United 
Nations, especially to the new countries in Africa.” 


President Recommends Extension 
and Amendment of Sugar Act 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated January 17 


I have instructed the Secretary of Agriculture 
to transmit to the Congress of the United States 
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a recommendation for extension and amendment 
of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, from its 
present expiration date of March 31, 1961, through 
December 31, 1961. I have also indicated my 
belief that a 9 months’ extension is imperative 
to maintain a stable sugar market in the interest 
of domestic producers and consumers, if the Con- 
gress is to have time enough to develop longer 
range legislation. 

In accordance with my statement of December 
16, 1960, I have again asked the Congress to 
relieve the Executive of the obligation to pur- 
chase from the Dominican Republic a portion 
of the sugar needed to replace that formerly ob- 
tained from Cuba. 


Americans Ordered To Dispose 
of Gold Holdings Abroad 


White House press release dated January 14 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on January 14 signed an Execu- 
tive order, further amending Executive Order No. 
6260 of August 28, 1933, to prohibit the holding 
by U.S. citizens and enterprises, and by other per- 
sons subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, of gold situated abroad and of securities 
representing gold on deposit abroad. 

It is not believed that a large amount of gold 
is being held abroad in this manner. However, 
since individuals and enterprises subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States are not permitted 
to hold gold in the United States, it is reasonable 
to prohibit such holdings abroad where purchases 
generally represent an outflow in the U.S. balance 
of payments. The prohibition of such holdings 
also underlines the fact that gold today represents 
principally a means of settling international pay- 
ments between individual foreign countries. The 
present amendment of Executive Order No. 6260 
should be viewed in the light of the administra- 
tion’s comprehensive program to work toward a 
reasonable equilibrium in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. This step is being taken in furtherance 
of the objectives set forth in the President’s Direc- 
tive of November 16, 1960,? of taking all possible 


‘For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 18. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 860. 





measures to assure the strength of the U.S. dollar 
as the cornerstone of the international monetary 
system. 

It was announced that implementing amend- 
ments of the Treasury Department’s Gold Regula- 
tions, to be issued shortly, would afford existing 
American holders of gold abroad, and of securities 
representing gold on deposit abroad, a reasonable 
period of time until June 1, 1961, to dispose of 
their holdings. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10905: 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 6260 oF AUGUST 
28, 1933, as AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5(b) 
of the act of October 6, 1917, as amended, 12 U.S.C. 
§ 95a, and in view of the continued existence of the na- 
tional emergency proclaimed by Proclamation No. 2914 
of December 16, 1950,‘ I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby further 
amend Executive Order No. 6260, as amended, as follows: 


1. By amending section 2 to read as follows: 

“2. As used in this order, the term ‘person’ means an 
individual, partnership, association or corporation; the 
term ‘United States’ means the United States and any 
place subject to the jurisdiction thereof; and the term 
‘person subject to the jurisdiction of the United States’ 
means: (a) any individual who is a citizen of the United 
States; (b) any individual, wherever located, who is a 
resident of, or domiciled in, the United States; (c) any 
partnership, association, corporation or other organiza- 
tion which is organized or doing business under the laws 
of the United States or of any state or territory thereof 
or the District of Columbia; and (d) any partnership, 
association, corporation or other organization wherever 
organized or doing business which is owned or controlled 
by persons specified in (a), (b), or (c).” 

2. By adding at the end thereof a new section 12 read- 
ing as follows: 

“12. Except under license issued therefor pursuant to 
the provisions of this order, no person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States shall, after the effective date 
of this section, acquire, hold in his possession, earmark, 
or retain any interest, legal or equitable, in any gold coin 
(other than gold coin having a recognized special value 
to collectors of rare and unusual coin), gold certificates, 
or gold bullion situated outside of the United States, or 
any securities issued by any person holding, as a sub- 
stantial part of his assets, gold as a store of value or 
as, or in lieu of, money and not for a specific and custom- 
ary industrial, professional or artistic use. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, subject to such other regulations as 
he may prescribe, is authorized to issue licenses permit- 
ting, until June 1, 1961, the holding and disposition of 


* 26 Fed. Reg. 321. 
“For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1003. 
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any such securities or gold coin, certificates or bullion 
acquired by persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States prior to the effective date of this section 
and owned by such persons on such date. The Secretary 
is further authorized to issue licenses permitting the 
acquisition and holding by persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of gold bullion situated outside 
of the United States which the Secretary or such agency 
as he may designate is satisfied is required for legitimate 
and customary use in the industry, profession or art in 
which such person is regularly engaged.” 


This amendment shall become effective upon filing for 
publication with the Office of the Federal Register. 


THE WHITE HOUvSsE, 
January 14, 1961. 


Administration of Cultural Exchange 
and Trade Fair Participation Act 


White House press release dated January 18 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on January 18 signed an Execu- 
tive order amending Executive Order 10716 rela- 
tive to the administration of the International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956. 

The order reflects the administrative experience 
of the past several years, wherein it has been 
found on a number of occasions that more flexibil- 
ity should be granted to the Director of the United 
States Information Agency as the coordinator of 
the activities under the act. No change has been 
made in operating responsibilities of the Secre- 
taries of State and Commerce for participation 
in cultural activities and trade fairs. The order 
will permit the USIA, however, in unforeseen 
situations to respond more rapidly to meet U.S. 
overseas objectives, especially in fairs and exposi- 
tions not suited to existing trade-fair participa- 
tion arrangements. 

The order parallels the President’s proposal in 
the 1962 budget to make the appropriation for 
cultural presentations and trade fairs to USIA 


* BULLETIN of July 22, 1957, p. 151. 
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rather than to the President and his request for a 
$2 million contingency fund. By virtue of the 
new order this program can be administered to 
meet better the unforeseen needs for which it is 
intended. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10912? 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 10716 oF JUNE 17, 1957 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Inter- 
national Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participa- 
tion Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 1991-2001), by section 301 
of title 3, of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered that Executive Order No. 
10716 of June 17, 1957 (22 F.R. 4845), headed “Adminis- 
tration of the International Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956,” be, and it is hereby, 
amended as follows: 


1. By renumbering paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of 
section 1(b) as paragraphs (3), (4), and (5), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after paragraph (1) thereof the 
following new paragraph (2) : 


“(2) The functions so conferred by section 3(3) of the 
Act (the provisions of section 3(a) of this order notwith- 
standing), exclusive of the functions delegated by the 
provisions of section 2(c) of this order.” 


2. By substituting “section 1(b) (4)” for “section 1(b) 
(3)”’ in section 1(d). 
3. By substituting for section 1(e) the following: 


“(e) The Director of the United States Information 
Agency shall allocate funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available to carry out the purposes of the Act to 
the United States Information Agency, the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce, and any other 
departments or agencies of the Government as the said 
Director may deem appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this order and the purposes of the Act.” 


4. By substituting for section 2(c) the following: 


“(c) The functions so conferred by section 3(3) of the 
Act to the extent that they pertain to liquidation of af- 
fairs respecting the Universal and International Exhibi- 
tion of Brussels, 1958.” 


5. By substituting for section 3(a) the following: 


“(a) The functions so conferred by section 3(3) of the 
Act (the provisions of section 1(b)(2) hereof notwith- 
standing), exclusive of the functions delegated by the 
provisions of section 2(c) of this order.” 


6. By substituting for the text “Executive Order No. 
10575 of November 6, 1954 (19 F.R. 7249)”* in section 5 


226 Fed. Reg. 509. 
* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 914. 
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the following: “Executive Order No. 10893 of November 
8, 1960 (25 F.R. 10731)”.* 

7. By amending the catchline of section 6 to read “Def- 
initions”, and by adding the following sentence at the 
end of that section: “References to this order in this 
order shall be deemed to include references to this order 
as amended.” 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
January 18, 1961. 


Defense Support Aid to Turkey 
Increased to $90 Million 


Press release 23 dated January 16 


The U.S. Government on January 16 announced 
agreement to provide Turkey an additional $43,- 
600,000 in Mutual Security Program defense sup- 
port funds. The new grant brings to $90,000,000 
the amount which the United States through the 
International Cooperation Administration has 
made available from fiscal year 1961 defense sup- 
port funds to aid Turkey in maintaining its de- 
fense establishment. 

The funds provided at this time will be used 
to finance Turkish import licenses issued between 
January and June 1961 and to assist that country 
in carrying out its stabilization program. 

Turkey is also receiving $37,500,000 from the 
International Monetary Fund and $50,000,000 
from the Organization for European Economic 
Development. These funds will be used to assist 
Turkey in meeting its balance-of-payments re- 
quirements for calendar year 1961. 

The Government of Turkey recently decided to 
undertake a series of economic measures continu- 
ing and supplementing the stabilization program 
launched in 1958. A major feature of the pro- 
gram will be measures designed to avoid further 
inflation. Turkey is also taking steps to develop 
an investment program during the coming year 
in order to assure that resources will be devoted to 
projects carrying highest priority. 

The U.S. defense support assistance is in ad- 
dition to a $129,600,000 loan which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is making through the Development Loan 
Fund to assist Turkey in developing the Eregli 


* Ibid., Dec. 5, 1960, p. 869. 





In addition, the United States and Turkey 
signed an agreement January 11 under which Tur- 
key will receive 200,000 tons of American wheat 
under provisions of title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 


Steel Mill project. DLF also recently granted a 
$6,000,000 loan to Turkey for construction of a 
single-track railway line between Mus and Tatvan. 

The United States is also providing technical 
assistance to Turkey valued at $4,300,000 this fiscal 


year. 480). 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings! 


Scheduled February 1 Through April 30, 1961 


CENTO Ministerial Council: 9th Meeting . . ; 
U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems . . 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: 3d Session . : 
U.N. ECOSOC Population Commission: 11th Session . 
14th World Health Assembly ; 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 9th Session . 
Meeting of Experts on Technical Assistance . . : : 
GATT Contracting Parties: Council of Representatives ; 
ILO Governing Body: 148th Session (and its committees) . 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission . ‘ 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations aie ; 
U.N. Plenipotentiary Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities : 
IAEA Intergovernmental Committee on Civil Liability for Nuclear Damage . 
FAO Committee of Government Experts on the Uses of Designations, Definitions, 
and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 17th Session . tae 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 17th Session . 
U. N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 9th Session . 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 25th Session . . os 
U. N ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 15th Session . 
FAO European Commission for Control of Foot and Mouth Disease: 8th Session 
FAO International Meeting on Fish Meal . ee ee ce 
U.N. ECE Senior Economic Advisers ty 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . 
International Lead and Zine Study Group: 3d pane , 
Dev og Assistance Group: 4th Meeting . 
SEATO Council: 7th Meeting. . . se ee 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 51st Session . . 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Industrial Dev elopment . ; 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 6th Meeting of Technical 
Advisory Council. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 31st Session . 
TADB Board of Governors: 2d Meeting 
ILO Regional Conference of American States Members: 7th Session. 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . 
GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading . : 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 16th Session Shee 
WMO Commission for Hydrological Meteorology: Ist Session . 
- slomatic Conference on the Law of the Sea. ...... 
ECOSOC Social Commission: 13th Session . 
ey mt Commission of Women: 14th General. Assembly . 
ICAO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statistics: 3d — 
ITU Administrative Council: 16th Session 
GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations . : 
ICAO Divisional Meeting on Personnel Licensing and Training 


Ankara . 
Geneva . . 
Addis Ababa . 
New York. 
New Delhi. 
Bangkok ; 
Washington . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Panamé . 
New York. 
Vienna 
Vienna 
Rome. 


Geneva . 
Geneva... 
New Delhi. 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
New York . 
Rome . 
Rome . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
México, 
London . 
Bangkok 
Geneva . 
New York . 
Turrialba 


D.F. . 


New York . 


Rio de Janeiro . 


Buenos Aires . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . - 
Washington . . 
Brussels . 
New York . 
Lima . 
Paris . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Montreal 





' Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Jan. 17, 1961. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
is a list of abbreviations: CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture 
Organization: GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and. Trade; IADB, Inter-American Development Bank; IAEA, 
International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor 
Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., 
United Nations; W Mo, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Soviet Complaint on Belgian Activity 
in Congo Rejected by Security Council 


The Security Council met January 12-14 to 
consider a Soviet complaint concerning “the seri- 
ous threat to peace and security created as a result 
of the fresh acts of Belgian aggression against 
the Congo and the flagrant violation of the inter- 
national status of the United Nations Trust Terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi.” Following is a state- 
ment made on January 13 by James W. Barco, 
Deputy US. Representative to the United 
Nations. 


U.8./U.N. press release 3636 


The Council has been called into session to deal 
with a charge by the Soviet Union? of “direct 
aggression” by Belgium, with the help of the 
Secretary-General, against the Republic of the 
Congo. 

To meet this so-called aggression the Soviet 
Union proposes that the United Nations terminate 
the trusteeship agreement with respect to Ruanda- 
Urundi, disarm the national army of the Republic 
of the Congo, release Mr. [Patrice] Lumumba 
from jail, and turn all civilian and military air- 
fields, radio stations, and other installations over 
to dissident and rebellious elements in the Congo. 

The disparity between what actually happened, 
as described in the documentation made avail- 
able by the Secretary-General and the Govern- 
ment of Belgium, and the charges leveled and the 
action demanded by the Soviet Union is so vast 
that it is difficult to treat these charges any dif- 
ferently than those that were before the Security 
Council at our last session.? In typical Soviet 
fashion an elephant gun has been trained on a 
mosquito. To accuse Belgium of “aggression” 
against the Republic of the Congo is, to say the 
least, a total distortion. 

Since the December meetings of the Council 
concerning the Congo,’ there has regrettably been 
no improvement in the situation. If anything, 
it has deteriorated. But the situation has not 
deteriorated because of the isolated incident 
which forms the nucleus of the Soviet complaint. 
It has deteriorated because rebel elements in the 


*For background, see U.N. doc. 8/4614 and S/4616. 

*For U.S. statements made on Jan. 4 and 5 during 
consideration of a Cuban complaint, see BULLETIN of 
Jan. 23, 1961, p. 104. 

* For background, see ibid., Jan. 9, 1961, p. 51. 
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Congo, encouraged and actively aided from out- 
side, continue to flout the authority of the legiti- 
mate Chief of State, President [Joseph] Kasa- 
vubu, whose position has been recognized by the 
vast majority of the United Nations membership. 


Bukavu Incident Distorted by Soviets 


We can only conclude that the incident seized 
upon by the Soviet Union as a pretext for request- 
ing this meeting has been deliberately magnified 
and distorted for all-too-familiar purposes. As 
far as the incident itself is concerned the United 
States notes, in Ambassador Dayal’s last report,‘ 
that the United Nations Command received as- 
surances from the Belgian chief of the Ruanda- 
Urundi Security Service that there are no more 
Congolese troops within the trust territory and 
that no more will be permitted to enter. Similar 
assurances have been reaffirmed in the letter from 
the representative of Belgium [Walter Loridan] 
to the Secretary-General contained in document 
S/4621. Moreover, the Belgian representative 
here yesterday reaffirmed these assurances in the 
most categoric manner. Thus if there ever was 
a justification for this meeting, it has now been 
obviated. 

Considering its own role of unilateral inter- 
vention contrary to the spirit of the United Na- 
tions—and I am afraid the Soviet Union is not 
alone in this—it is no wonder that the Soviet 
charge deals only with the Bukavu incident and 
ignores the fundamental problem besetting the 
Congo. The fundamental problem is outside in- 
tervention in support of rebel elements in order 
to undermine the legitimate authority of the Chief 
of State. 

It is ironic that in introducing this complaint 
the Soviet Union has based it on a resolution call- 
ing on all states not to render military assistance 
to the Congo. The Soviet Union vetoed a resolu- 
tion containing this provision in the Security 
Council,’ while at the very time Mr. [Valerian A. ] 
Zorin explicitly said the Soviet Union intended 
to do whatever it wanted todo. The fourth emer- 
gency special General Assembly later adopted just 
such a resolution by an overwhelming majority,® 


*Rajeshwar Dayal, special representative of the Secre- 
tary-General in the Congo; for text of reports dated Jan. 
1 and 5, 1961, see U.N. doc. 8/4606 and Add. 1. 

5 BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1960, p. 527. 

*For background, see ibid., Oct. 10, 1960, p. 583. 





but the Soviet Union was not to be found among 
its supporters. The United States remains firmly 
committed to the support of the United Nations 
program in the Congo and, as an essential element 
of that program, to the proposition that no mili- 
tary personnel, equipment, or supplies should be 
introduced into the Congo except under United 
Nations auspices. This resolution applies to all, 
regardless of their political persuasion. We would 
welcome an explicit affirmation in word and deed 
from the Soviet Union that it will adhere to the 
same United Nations policy which it now cites 
against Belgium. 


Continuation of Soviet irresponsibility 


We would like to think that the Soviet Union 
might change its position and support the attain- 
ment of United Nations objectives in the Congo. 
We have not yet seen any evidence that this is 
the case. In fact the Soviet Union seeks to para- 
lyze the United Nations by continually attacking 
the Secretary-General and by refusing to pay its 
contributions either to the United Nations forces 
in the Congo or to the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East. Payment of the ex- 
penses of the United Nations forces in the Congo 
would help to demonstrate concretely that the 
Soviet Union is prepared to support rather than 
to obstruct the United Nations operation in the 
Congo. But as long as the Soviet Union does not 
pay its assessed share of the cost for United Na- 
tions activities, we are justified in concluding that 
the Soviet complaint is not motivated by genuine 
concern but by a desire to promote its own objec- 
tives in the Congo. Certainly full material and 
political support for the Congo force would be a 
much better way to help the Congolese people 
than recourse to such distorted charges as are 
contained in document S/4614 and in the speech 
of Mr. Zorin yesterday. 

Mr. President, we have heard the statement of 
the Soviet representative that, ostensibly on the 
basis of this incident, Belgium should be removed 
as Administering Authority in the Trust Terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi and that territory be 
given immediate independence. The suggestion 
that Belgium should be forced to lay down its 
responsibilities in this way is, of course, a continu- 
ation of Soviet irresponsibility. So far as the 
independence of Ruanda-Urundi is concerned, as 
the Belgian representative pointed out yesterday, 
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the necessary arrangements to this end are now 
under way in accordance with resolutions approved 
overwhelmingly by the General Assembly. A 
United Nations commission is now en route to the 
territory to supervise elections. The commission 
will subsequently attend a roundtable conference 
in the territory to promote its development toward 
independence. This commission will report to 
the Trusteeship Council and to the General Assem- 
bly, which must be satisfied that the necessary 
steps toward the goal of independence have been 
taken. Thus the Soviet statement can be seen for 
what it is: an effort to sow seeds of uncertainty 
and distrust and to promote the pattern of chacs 
from which that area of Africa has already suf- 
fered far too much. 


What the Security Council Should Do 


We must, however, ask ourselves what the Secu- 
rity Council should do at this point. The objec- 
tive of isolating the territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
from direct involvement in the struggles in the 
Congo would seem to be met in the representa- 
tions of the Secretary-General and the assurances 
of the Belgian authorities. Meanwhile, the 
general principles which must be pursued in the 
Congo situation remain quite clear. All nations 
should faithfully and fully carry out the spirit 
and letter of the outstanding United Nations reso- 
lutions dealing with the Congo. The Congolese 
people should be enabled themselves to reconcile 
their internal differences peacefully. The United 
Nations Command should redouble its efforts to 
maintain law and order. If these principles, 
already repeatedly endorsed by the United Na- 
tions, are given the full support of all concerned, 
we will be able to look toward a significant im- 
provement in this troublesome situation so fraught 
with danger for the peace of the world. 

I feel compelled, Mr. President, to express one 
further thought on this question. As I have al- 
ready said, outside intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Congo is the fundamental problem 
with which the Security Council and the General 
Assembly have had to deal. We have regrettably 
been only partially successful. The Soviet Union 
bears a major share of the responsibility for the 
present state of affairs. But it is necessary to say, 
if the record is to be clear, that the Soviet Union is 
not alone guilty of using the unfortunate Congo- 
lese people for its own purposes. Pious state- 
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ments against outside interference in Congolese 
affairs have been made in the United Nations by 
those whose own governmental policy, perhaps for 
different reasons than those of the Soviet Union, 
has included the same type of interference. Mem- 
bership in the Security Council itself, whose 
primary responsibility is the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, has not, I am afraid, 
prevented this. The record must not fail to show 
this fact.” 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of January 
15, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at Wash- 
ington December 1, 1958.* 


Ratificaiions deposited: Ecuador and Haiti, January 4, 
961. 


Signatures: Venezuela, October 31, 1960; Mexico, De- 
cember 8, 1960. 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention on road traffic with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 
Accession deposited: Argentina, November 25, 1960. 


Aviation 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 1947. 
TIAS 1591. 
Adherence deposited: Cyprus, January 17, 1961. 


Caribbean Organization 
Agreement for the establishment of the Caribbean Organ- 
ization and annexed statute. Signed at Washington 
June 21, 1960." 
Acceptance deposited: United Kingdom, January 12, 
1961. 


Finance 

Indus Basin Development Fund Agreement, 1960. Done 
at Karachi September 19, 1960. 
Entered into force: January 12, 1961. 


7A draft resolution (S/4625) cosponsored by Ceylon, 
Liberia, and the U.A.R., recommending that the General 
Assembly “consider the action taken by Belgium as a 
violation of the Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi,’ was rejected by the Council on Jan. 
14. The vote was 4 to 0, with 7 abstentions. 

? Not in force. 


February 6, 1961 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.” 
Signature: Brazil, November 21, 1960. 

Seventh protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva November 30, 1957.* 
Signatures: Brazil and Chile, November 21, 1960. 

Protocol relating to negotiations for establishment of new 
schedule III—Brazil—to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 1958." 
Signature: Greece, November 18, 1960. 

Eighth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva February 18, 1959." 
Signature: Chile, November 21, 1960. 

Procés-verbal further extending the validity of the decla- 
ration extending the standstill provisions of article 
XVI:4 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(TIAS 4345). Done at Tokyo November 19, 1959.* 
Signatures: United Kingdom, November 8, 1960; Fed- 

eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, November 16, 
1960; Greece, November 18, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Afghanistan 


Agreement extending the technical cooperation program 
agreement of June 30, 1953 (TIAS 2856). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Kabul December 22 and 28, 1960. 
Entered into force December 28, 1960. 


Belgium 


Agreement amending annex B of the mutual defense as- 
sistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2010). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Brussels December 1 
and 23, 1960. Entered into force December 23, 1960. 


Brazil 


Treaty of extradition. Signed at Rio de Janeiro January 
13, 1961. Enters into force 1 month after the exchange 
of ratifications. 


Canada 


Treaty relating to cooperative development of the water 
resources of the Columbia River Basin. Signed at 
Washington, January 17, 1961. Enters into force upon 
exchange of ratifications. 


Colombia 


Agreement amending the agreement of January 9, 1957, 
for financing certain educational exchange programs. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bogot&é December 27, 
1960. Entered into force provisionally December 27, 
1960. 


Israel 


Agreement providing for a grant to the Government of 
Israel to assist in the acquisition of certain nuclear re- 
search and training equipment and materials. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Tel Aviv October 19 and at 
Jerusalem December 19, 1960. Entered into force De- 
cember 19, 1960. 


Italy 


Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Rome Decem- 
ber 3, 1960. Enters into force on the date each Gov- 
ernment receives from the other written notification 
that it has complied with all legal requirements. 
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Korea 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Seoul December 28, 
1960. Entered into force December 28, 1960. 


Libya 

Memorandum of understanding relating to problems aris- 
ing from United States military operations in Libya. 
Signed at Tripoli June 30, 1960. Entered into force 
June 30, 1960. 


Mali 

Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic, 
technical and related assistance. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Bamako January 4, 1961. Entered into force 
January 4, 1961. 


Panama 

Agreement providing for the reciprocal recognition of 
drivers’ licenses issued in Panama and the Canal Zone. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Panama October 31, 
1960. Enters into force on the date on which both 
jurisdictions shall have completed any changes neces- 
sary to conform their laws and regulations to give effect 
to this agreement. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on January 21 confirmed the following: 

Dean Rusk to be Secretary of State. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 34 dated 
January 23.) 

Adlai E. Stevenson to be the representative of the 
United States to the United Nations and the representa- 
tive of the United States in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


Resignations 


Mrs. Oswald B. Lord as U.S. Representative on the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights, effective 
January 20. (For an exchange of letters between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mrs. Lord, see White House press 
release dated January 17.) 

Philip Young as Ambassador to the Netherlands, effec- 
tive January 20. (For an exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Ambassador Young, see White 
House press release dated January 16.) 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Army, Naval, and Military Aviation Missions to Peru. 
TIAS 4548. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, amending the agreements of September 6, 1956, July 
31, 1940, and October 7, 1946, as amended and extended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima April 26, May 2 and 
21, and July 15, 1960. Entered into force July 15, 1960. 
Operative retroactively April 1, 1959. 


Waiver of Final Japanese Contribution for Support of 
United States Forces in Japan Under Administrative 
Agreement of 1952. TIAS 4549. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo July 15, 
1960. Entered into force July 15, 1960. 


Load Lines—Modification of Annex II of the Convention 
of July 5, 1930. TIAS 4550. 2 pp. 5¢. 

Modification of annex II of the convention of July 5, 1930, 
between the United States of America and Other Govern- 
ments. Proposed by the Government of Australia. Com- 
municated to the Government of the United States of 
America by the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland September 19, 1949. 
Entered into force August 7, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4551. 8 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Arab Republic. Signed at Cairo August 9, 1960. 
Entered into force August 9, 1960. With exchange of 


notes. 
Tracking Stations. TIAS 4564. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Canada. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ottawa August 
24, 1960. Entered into force August 24, 1960. 





Correction 


BuLtetin of January 16, 1961, p. 83, 44th line in 
the first column: The date should be October 17, 


1959. 
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Belgium. Soviet Complaint on Belgium Activity in 
Congo Rejected by Security Council (Barco) 


Cameroun. Letters of Credence (N’Thepe) 


Congo, Republic of the. Soviet Complaint on 
Belgian Activity in Congo Rejected by Security 
Council (Barco) : 


Cuba. Department Limits Travel to Cuba by 
Americans é ; 


Department and Foreign Service 
Confirmations (Rusk, Stevenson) . 
Resignations (Lord, Young) . 


Economic Affairs 

Americans Ordered To Dispose of Gold Holdings 
Abroad (text of Executive order) 

President Recommends Extension and Amendment 
of Sugar Act 

U.S.-Honduran Trade spent Veiesinated in 
Part (text of proclamation) 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. Administration 
of Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participa- 
tion Act (text of Executive order) 


Honduras. U.S.-Honduran Trade Agreement Ter- 
minated in Part (text of proclamation) 


International Information 

Administration of Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act (text of Executive 
order) - 

Sprague Committee intents to Prenat hee 
hower on U.S. Information Activities Abroad 
(Eisenhower, Sprague) . 

International Organizations and Conferences. 


Calendar of International Conferences and 


Meetings 
Ivory Coast. Letters of Credence (Bédié) 


Mutual Security. Defense Support Aid to Turkey 
Increased to $90 Million 


Netherlands. Young resigns as Ambassador 


Presidential Documents 

Administration of Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act . 

Americans Ordered To Dispose of Gold Holdings 
Abroad 

The Inaugural ahiven of President _—w 

President and President-Elect Discuss Current 
World Situation +. . 

President Eisenhower’s Farewell to the Nation ; 

President Recommends Extension and Amend- 
ment of Sugar Act 

Sprague Committee Reports to Senishins aw 
hower on U.S. Information Activities Abroad 

U.S.-Honduran Trade Agreement Terminated in 
Part . 


Index 


Protection of Nationals. Department Limits 


Travel to Cuba by Americans 
Publications. Recent Releases 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions . . 

U.S.-Honduran Trade hemes Termtanted in 
Part (text of proclamation) 


Turkey. Defense Support Aid to Turkey Increased 
to $90 Million ‘ eae nee 


U.S.S.R. 

Soviet Complaint on Belgian Activity in Congo 
Rejected by Security Council (Barco) 

U.S. Rejects Soviet Allegations on “Sverdlovsk” 
Incident (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) 


United Nations 

Mrs. Lord resigns as U.S. representative, U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights 

Soviet Complaint on Belgian Activity in Congo 
Rejected by Security Council (Barco) 

Stevenson confirmed as U.S. representative 


Venezuela. Letters of Credence (Mayobre 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 16-22 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


21 1/16 Venezuela credentials (rewrite). 
22 1/16 Cameroun credentials (rewrite). 
23 1/16 Defense support for Turkey. 
24 1/16 Travel to Cuba curtailed. 
25 1/17 Ivory Coast credentials (rewrite). 
726 1/17 Herter: welcome to Diefenbaker. 
*27 1/17 Hanes resignation. 
*28 1/18 Williams nominated Ambassador to El 
Salvador (biographic details). 
29 1/19 U.S.-Honduran trade agreement ter- 
minated in part. 
*30 1/19 Herter: death of Dr. Tom Dooley. 
31 1/19 Note to U.S.S.R. on Sverdlovsk incident. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A Survey of the 
STRATEGIC TRADE CONTROL PROGRAM 
1957-1960 


This 50-page pamphlet covers the Fourteenth Report to Congress 
on operations under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (Battle Act). The report summarizes the developments of the 
program for the years 1957 through 1960, among which are included 
sections on the 1958 List Revision, the 1959 Battle Act Changes, the 
1959 List Review, Battle Act Revisions in 1960, and Preparations for 
the 1960 International List Review. 

The appendixes contain the text of the Act, the Trade Controls 
of Free-World Countries, as well as other data and statistical tables. 
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